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Editorial, 


S there no way in which the intelligent classes of Russia, 
which certainly include the czar, the czarina, and 
the heads of the orthodox church, can be made to 
understand the feeling of the whole civilized world 
concerning the persecution of the Jews on a charge 

that they commit murder in order to obtain human blood 
for sacrificial purposes? ‘The charge is brought of course 
by Russians of a low grade of intelligence, and can be 
only the product of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. 
If there were not in the high places of the empire a dis- 
position to oppress the Jews, this brutal form of persecu- 
tion could not last a day. How the czar with his English 
kinships can look his fellow-rulers in the face without 
self-contempt is a puzzle to intelligent people the world 
over! This is not a question about which there can be 
any difference of opinion among honest men who have 
a grain of common sense. If that fact could be brought 
home to the royal family of Russia, this hideous relic of 
the days when the Inquisition was a sacred institution 
would be discarded and so advance Russia one short 
step towards the standard of European civilization. 


J 


THE belief in the improvability of human nature, 
the recognition of its dignity and nobility, prophesied 
by Channing and declared by Dr. De Normandie to be 
the great note of our faith, is still needed, though the 
doctrines based on human depravity are not so undis- 
puted now as formerly. They are still asserted and the 
taint of them is not yet destroyed. A good deal of con- 
temporary religion sounds as if the world were too bad 
for God to manage and the next world largely given over 
to destruction. Such view of God’s power reminds one 
of the way the physician was treated when the family 
found his patient was growing worse. At his next call 


he was told that his patient was too ill to see him. 


ot 


ArpEALs for loyalty to a cause curiously fail to arouse 
enthusiasm, while without any appeal, and without 
mention of the organization involved, we find ourselves 
at the highest pitch of inspiration at some such moments 
as the General Conference gave us. Why was it that, 
though our denomination, as such, was not referred to, 
nor its organization commended, in some addresses, 
those addresses produced in us the greatest eagerness, 
the greatest resolve, the deepest consecration? It was 
because we were thereby directed out of ourselves, away 
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from enlarged self-interest to the great realities and aims, 
to the great thoughts and ideals commanding our faith. 
Let such spirit animate us, and loyalties that shrink at 
exhortation will grow of themselves. The spirit of the 
living creature will be in the wheels. 


& 


OnE of our ministers who shall be nameless, although 
some of our readers may recognize the description, be- 
came famous, as some of his brethren thought somewhat 
beyond his deserts, as a writer and preacher. ‘The secret 
of his great success lay, in part at least, in his willingness 
to serve the cause to which he owed allegiance at any 
reasonable expense of time and labor. 


to lack his ready response. 
miles with no hope of reward in money, fame, or gratitude, 
simply because, having been ordained to the ministry of 
the Unitarian churches, he thought it incumbent on him 
to advance the cause to which these churches are dedi- 
cated by every means at his command. ‘The unsought 
result was abundant gratitude, honor, and financial re- 
ward. To the grumbler who labors in vain it might be 
said, ‘‘Go thou, and do likewise.” 


ot 


LOWELL spoke of “the instinct that bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong.” Now this that was but a figure of speech 
with the poet has become a physical reality. When the 
Volturno was burning at sea, the news was flashed abroad 
to ends of the earth, and soon ten steamers were hasten- 
ing to the rescue, while all the world wondered and waited 
with sympathetic anxiety for the conclusion of the awful 
tragedy that was being wrought out between the terror- 
breeding flames on shipboard and the tempest that threat- 
ened death in the turbulent waves that made escape for 
tnany impossible. Such an event makes the new uses of 
electricity a necessity for every ship and every nation, and 
sends around the earth’s electric circle the swift flashes 
of sympathy and a common interest in the welfare of all 
who go down to the sea in ships, which promotes sen- 
timents favorable to peace among all nations. 


& 


THE discovery of a continent in the Arctic Ocean as 
large as Greenland excites the imagination of all advent- 
urous souls, and adds a new incentive to the men who 
are ambitious to explore the earth to its uttermost bounds. 
It is useless to ask, ‘“What’s the use of it?’’ Happily 
there have always been men who, like the patriarch 
Abraham, are moved to set out, not knowing whither 
they should go, but making an adventure of faith, of which 
the issue was great gains for all who were to come after. 
In the brief visit of the explorers traces of animals were 
found, and, if animals, why not men? Where reindeer 
exist, man is commonly not far away. Whether the 
people in this unknown land, if there are any, would be 
any better off for discovery by civilized man is a ques- 
tion. Many Christians no longer believe that such human 
beings as might be found in a new country depend for 
their everlasting welfare on the preaching of Christian 
missionaries, and their temporal salvation certainly does 
not depend upon the good offices of anybody outside of 
their own frozen continent. 


AsouTt twenty years ago the writer met Dr. Hale on 
Winter Street, Boston, and his greeting was, “This is 
the 12th of October, and I suppose I am the only man 
in Boston who remembers that this is the day that Co- 
lumbus discovered America.’ 
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-culminated in the discovery of the continent. 


No conference | 
was too small and no service asked of him too unpopular — 
He travelled hundreds of’ 


Now all the world re- 
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members it. In Massachusetts it is a holiday which 
began as a Roman Catholic celebration of the achieve- 
ment of Christopher Columbus, the Catholic, but quickly 
caught the fancy of many others, and now expands into 
a non-sectarian recognition of the prophetic vision of 
the great navigator. It is suggested that not only the 
United States, but all the American republics, take notice 
of the day and make it the occasion of a recognition of 
their common indebtedness to him whose enterprise 
Anything 
that fosters the spirit of international good-will is to 
be greeted with a hearty welcome, for whatever favors 
the comity of nations reduces the causes of misunder- 
standing and war. . 


THE great problem now before society is how so to 
regulate competition that by emulation everybody may 
be provoked “‘to love and good works.” As it now is, 
what ought to. be a wholesome stimulus to enterprise 
often degenerates into strife, conflict, warfare. This 
fact is written large over every aspect of life, social, 
political, and religious, and is found in every industrial 
enterprise and even in the endeavors of saints and heroes 
to better the conditions of human life. No profession 
is exempt from some form of competition that hurts. 


Artists, authors, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, teach-— 


ers of all grades, and many others, are compelled to choose 
between methods that are fair and those that reduce the 
level of: magnanimity and fair dealing in their re- 
spective professions. ‘Take the ministers of religion, for 
instance, what is to be done to reduce the awful strain 
that makes life for many a worthy man a constant mar- 
tyrdom?: ‘To be a despairing candidate for an oppor- 
tunity to do worthy work is the fate of many a good man 
or woman to-day, and the way to a fair adjustment of 
conditions is yet to be discovered. ° 


Sd 


WE hope that our readers will recognize the interest 
and importance of Dr. Gannett’s historical sketch of 
Francis David, which’ we print in two numbers of the 
Christian Register. We wish that we might present with 
it a reproduction of the picture which the Hungarian 
artist, Koérésféi-Kriesch Aladar, painted by order of the 
‘Town ‘Council of Torda, when Hungary celebrated its 
millennial in 1896. “One thousand years before,” says 
Dr. Gannett, “the fierce warrior Huns had invaded and 
conquered the land. In all that thousand years Torda 
found nothing to be so proud of by nineteenth-century 
estimate as her day-star proclamation of peace and good- 
will in religion.” ‘Dr. Gannett’s description illuminates 
this picture of Francis David pleading for liberty and 
toleration in religion at the Diet of Torda in 1568. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the publishers in 
Buda-Pesth by which reproductions, measuring 48 by 
36 inches, may be obtained from the Publication Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Association for $6 each, 
including duty and postage. ‘They onght to find place 
in many Unitarian homes and churches. 


ed 


THE people of the United States pay enough for medi- 
cines, patented. or otherwise, and for pernicious drugs, 
to reduce the cost of living very decidedly if all such things 
were abandoned and the money expended applied to the 
purchase of wholesome food and decent clothing. In 
some farm-houses empty bottles by the score are to be 
found, the contents having been vainly consumed in the 
hope of warding off or driving away the ills which are 
incident to those who eat unwholesome food, and who, in 
spite of their best endeavors, are suffering from the in- 
firmities of old age. Many physicians are now intelli- 
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gent enough and courageous enough to say to their 
patients, “We do not like to give much medicine.” 
One wise old man was in the habit of saying, when called 
to consider infantile and other diseases, ‘“‘Well, let us 
drift a while: perhaps we shall not need to give any 
Of one old physician it is reported that, 
having a patient suffering from rheumatism, he gave him 
a prescription and then, as he was leaving his office, called 
him back, saying, “If that stuff does you any good, I wish 
you would let me know, for I have the rheumatism my- 
self.” 


False Fears. 


It is familiar enough, the fact that the worst fears are 
not those of real peril and impending terror, that the 
essence of the fears against which men are helpless is their 
unreality. What is not so clearly seen is that this un- 
reality cannot be finished with calling it unreality. ‘The 
basis of the fear may be false, but the fear itself is far 
from being negligible. ‘To say a thing is imaginary seems 
to most people equivalent to saying that there is nothing 
to it. There is a great deal to it; namely, all the added 
effect of the imagination conjuring illimitable enlarge- 
ment as compared to the limits of things themselves. 
The worst fears are the false fears because they are false 
and empty. That there is nothing in the dark makes it 
all the more dreadful to those who are afraid of the dark. 
If there were something there, fear would turn to fury 
and trepidation be all absorbed in action. ‘The nothing- 
ness makes the most dreadful something that could possi- 
bly be. So Montaigne was right, and quite normal, 
when he said, “‘It is fear that I stand most in fear of.”’ 

The examples of this that first occur to us are the panics 
which people fall into. They are composed of whatever 
danger there may be in the beginning, multiplied beyond 
measure by the loss of confidence which ensues. A rumor 
in the stock market sends prices tumbling down, bury- 
ing and crushing the poor victims, and spreading ruin 
and misery far and wide. The value may be all there, 
but it suddenly becomes utterly unavailable. What 
is more significant there is the distrust, the question, 
that has spread through the mass, and this has pulled 
out the props of strength and made facts useless. A cry 
of fire in a crowded theatre spreads conflagration more 
destructive than fire, the conflagration of crazed minds 
and furious struggles. Fling a person into the water, 
and the danger in drowning depends less on whether 
the person can swim than on whether he can keep his 
head, keep self-possessed in the unusual element, and use 
all the buoyancy he has. Start a man in a new enterprise, 
and the question of his ability is subordinated to the 
question whether he can bring it all to bear on his oppor- 
tunity without any confusion of uncertainty and strange- 
ness. Dwelling on the uncertainties of the future may 
so work on the certainties of the present as to loosen them 
from his will, and send him to his task with his strong 
see rattling and all their promise turned to failure. 

o say he is rattled is no slang, but an exact description 
of what has happened. He has not held himself together, 
his joints do not articulate, and none of his excellencies 
help him because fear has disconnected them. What- 
ever his imperfections, they are not so harmful as the fear 
of them. 

The same fear may come when no alarm is connected 
with it, but only the strangeness and vastness of an un- 


‘familiar element. The fear that came upon the disci- 


ples when a cloud gathered about them may be taken as 
a parable of the effect of much of Jesus’ teaching. It 
introduced ipecnis into a larger world of thought and 
prospect. The horizons round their homes were dis- 
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placed by the vast horizons his thought opened. Familiar 
outlines were blurred, landmarks disappeared, a cloud,’ 
as it were, descended upon them, and they feared as they 
entered the cloud. Their master at last fell before his 
opponents, as other teachers who introduced people into 
too large a place for their range of vision have fallen, 
because people had been struck with a fear. It was not 
so much that any one hated him, as that they were afraid, 
as he led them up into the high places of God. ‘They 
hated him without a cause,’’ is the same thing as saying 
that a great fear put them beside themselves and set 
them against him. 

A great many explanations have been proposed for the 
fact that the growth of our churches has not kept pace 
with the sound expectations with regard to them that 
sensible people held. ‘Their beliefs are those of more 
people than any church numbers. ‘Their aims have the 
indorsement of common sense everywhere. In the very 
churches which would shrink from any fellowship with 
them are dominant forces of precisely their sort. Ljitera- 
ture is full of their presuppositions, the Bible is every- 
where read as they demanded it should be read, religion is 
tested by the standards of human helpfulness which they 
put in the front, and wherever people engage in conver- 
sation on religious subjects there will be more, in the basis. 
of their talk and in the agreements they show, that is. 
plainly Unitarian than ever before would have been pos- 
sible. If all the Unitarians in any city were to form 
churches, they would outnumber the churches of all 
other Protestant denominations. If this isn’t so, why is it 
as nearly so as it is? 

If a word will explain this, fear is that word. A bogie 
rules the minds of the people who shrink from us. A 
rumor has long been on foot, and, since it has never been 
fairly investigated by those among whom it spreads, it 
has passed into the things taken on word. It is said 
that danger lurks in our faith, that denial rules there, 
that the citadels of religion in general and Christianity 
in particular are undermined by us, that Christ and the 
Bible are cast out from among us, and that we are a 
queer outside sect, with which, as they say, “though its 
members are among our friends, we shall do well to have 
as little as possible to do.” ‘Reversing the saying of the 
London great lady, who said of a philanthropist of no 
social standing who had just died, “Dear man, we 
couldn’t know him in London, but we shall meet in 
heaven,” these people seem to say of us, ‘They are good 
people whom it is well to know here, but we must not 
expect to meet them in heaven.” We have met many 
untruths resting on tradition, and have knocked the tradi- 
tion out from under them; but the tradition we are not 
likely soon to vanquish is this invention of fear passed 
into a tradition, that Unitarians deal in theological high; 
explosives. 

We do not mention this secret with the intention of 
arguing about it. We do not propose a course of reasoning 
that will exorcise the demons we have exposed. If we 
observe distinctly, there has been too much reliance on 
reasoning in the matter. Demons are never exorcised 
by discussion. Argument never allayed a panic. Show- 
ing people how mistaken and foolish they are never 
availed after they got in a fright. Sound reasoning may 
diminish the likelihood of fears that are false; but, when 
those fears are well on, the best reasons in the world will 
be wasted. A slight diversion of attention will still a 
tempest of trepidation when a host of logicians would 
take arms in vain against the sea of troubles. The 
way to down a demon is to do something else. 

One of the positive ways of meeting, by substitution, 
what we have too long essayed to meet by direct attack, 
is the way of making more contacts with those who are. 
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afraid of us. We cannot do this by direct propagandism. 
We do not take readily to propagandism, and, when 
we do, we do not take to it well. The man who would 
not go across the street to make another man a Uni- 
tarian may have been himself a poor kind of Unitarian. 
But he was a sure kind, and in the long run the kind we 
should prefer for an opposite neighbor if we happened 
not to be Unitarians ourselves. The task before us is 
not the conversion of our opposite neighbor to our belief, 
but the abolition of his fear of our belief. What we 
want of him is not accession, but association. He can do 
more for us by understanding us than by agreeing with us. 
We want to change his climate, and to do that we must 
reconcile him to our part of the country. Whenever 
people once live in a region they had thought impossible, 
they become the staunchest defenders of its weather. 
Visit the city you would not live in, and you will, if your 
stay amounts to anything, think it not so unbearably 
cold or so torridly hot as you have always heard it was. 
The result will be that, while you settle back in your 
home, a dozen others about to leave their home will be 
inclined by your account to settle down in the city of 
dreadful report. A good deal of this sort might be ac- 
complished, other things permitting, in gradually doing 
away with prejudice. Inviting friends and acquaint- 
ances of other churches to attend our own will have 
several good results. It will take us there. It will show 
by actual taste that things of poisonous repute are 
sweet and harmless, and that an atmosphere reputed un- 
endurable is agreeable and stimulating. And, if our 
church here or there gives some excuse for the fear we 
have mentioned, the actual presence of men of other 
faiths will temper our tone, put us on our company be- 
havior, which is the best for the family also, and set us 
the challenge of making our cause good in effect as it is 
in fact. 


On Earth Peace. 


Is there anything in the present rdle of the nations 
that indicates that brute force will be put under, delib- 
erately and permanently, by the spirit of ““Do to others 
as you would others should do to you”? No one any 
longer recognizes the glory of war; that is, the heroism 
of being shot at, or of shooting others. This change 
in public sentiment seems to be permanent, and it is a 
growth. With it has gone out that patriotism or na- 
tionalism which controlled the world one hundred years 
ago. The Austrian empire, as it stands to-day, is the 
first successful attempt at national co-operation. Cavour 
foresaw the day when Europe would be a fellowship of 
republics. Even since the Boer War English sentiment 
has evolutionized so strongly toward peace that such 
a war could not be repeated. If slavery were to-day 
operating in half the United States, some way would be 
found of abolishing it without a civil war. 

In answering our question as to the prospective per- 
manency of peace, as a sure element of civilization, we 
have to take into account forces that had little to say on 
the question one hundred years ago. In the first place 
we have to count, at least in Europe, on the Powers,— 
that is, the concrete government force of Europe; the 
agreement of strongest nations to act together, which 
really is a permanent affair among the greater nations. 
‘This may take the form of dual treaties, or larger agree- 
ments among the nations, and may seem to involve 
conflict; yet we may be very sure that there will be a 
strong pull all together against any war that is liable to 
disrupt the general peace of Europe. Again we are told, 
and it is certainly to some extent true, that war cannot 
be carried on without the consent, at least the silent 
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consent, of capital. The power of millions in the hands 
of lenders can surely veto the decision of ambition to 
cripple further a debt-burdened people. Yet it is equally 
true that capital has its marked limitations. 

Then again we have to count work and the workman,— 
that peculiar something or somebody which we have 
learned to call the Labor Union, or the fellowship of toil, 
or, in other words, the Man. Who this man is, and just 
what he is going to do, and when he is going to do it, is 
not half as important as it is to know what he is not going 
to do. In world affairs this silent nobody has rapidly 
become a very expressive somebody. He does not yet 
know what he wants, nor how to get at it; but this we 
know and he knows, that he does not intend to spend his 
eatnings or give his life for buncombe. If he has got to 
fight, hereafter the laboring man will know why he 
fights. If he is going to lay down the hoe and take up 
the gun, he will be likely to point that gun where he 
pleases, and not merely where he is told. 

Let this crystallize somewhat,—that is, let the man 
learn to work with his fellow-man,—and ideas begin to 
take shape. Clubs and associations and parties and 
leagues announce themselves everywhere. We have a 
hundred Socialist parties, counting in Progressives of all 
sorts, and these do not so well agree together that we 
can-have a common definition of Socialism. In fact, the 
tendency just now is to individualize the Socialist. He 
is the stubbornest of all men in announcing his views and 
in voting for them. When it comes to declaring war, 
the Berlin Socialists are as likely as not to refuse to 
fight. In Paris the League is a mighty one that declares 
that the world’s labor must hereafter settle the world’s 
disputes. j 

All this time we are coming upon unexpected passages, 
such as that in which President McKinley proclaimed, 
just before his death, “‘an open door”’ for trade among 
all peoples. Here is a pronunciamento for universal- 
peace that cuts out the very idea of fighting commercial 
wars. Mr. McKinley said distinctly they must come to 
anend. If they come to an end, it can be only when one 
nation ceases to tax another out of its natural privileges, 
and selfishly endeavor to destroy national industries. 

Then again comes that principle of evolution which 
nowadays covers much beside the evolution of man. It 
begins to mean an irresistible tide toward the composite; 
that is, toward human fellowship, that something of 
which we hardly dreamed one hundred years ago. What 
is this evolution, this starting up of great principles, that 
no man can down and the world cannot get rid of? It 
means that the brute force age has to make room for 
higher principles; that the savage is not only not an 
ideal, but is intolerable, whether he wears epaulettes or 
khaki. 

Finally we have to count on Christ. ‘There is no mis- 
take about it. Call him Son of God or call him Son of 
Man. In either case the Galilean is conquering the 
world. We have little interest in the quarrel of religions, 
but great interest in the supreme mastery of that mind 
which has been able to keep pace with the progress of the 
world, and still be somewhat ahead of the millennium. 
In that man’s views we are interested. We remember 
this one sublime fact, that Christianity came into the 
world singing no abstract doctrine concerning the crea- 
tion, but proclaiming, ‘‘On Earth Peace, Good-will to 
Men!” ‘The world has already had to count upon Christ 
during these past nineteen centuries; and, in spite of the 
rubbish which has been passed off for Christianity, the 
voice of that religion has been, in its simplicity, Peace 
among Men. We have lost him as a preacher of paradises 
hereafter, but we are finding him as preacher of Universal 
Good-will on Earth. 
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Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE struggle in the New York State legislature 
ended last week in the removal of William Sulzer from the 
governorship after an impeachment trial which attracted 
international attention. The proceedings before the 
court were attended by a wide-spread agitation, in which 
Mr. Sulzer’s supporters made the charge that he was the 
victim of the resentment of Tammany upon his refusal to 
accept the dictation of the organization in the conduct 
of his office. The governor was found guilty of filing 
false statements of his receipts and expenditures for the 
campaign that resulted in his election; of perjury and 
of attempting by threats to suppress evidence before the 
high court. It was announced, in behalf of Mr. Sulzer, 
after the impeachment tribunal had reached its decision, 
that he would keep up the fight against Tammany, and that 
he would take an active part in the pending campaign 
in the city and State of New York. Mr. Sulzer’s suc- 
- cessor in office is the former lieutenant governor, Martin 
H. Glynn. S 


AN attempt to place a limit upon the employment of 
money in campaigns for the election of President of the 
United States is embodied in a bill passed by the Senate 
last week, which prohibits the carrying or sending of 
funds from State to State for the purpose of influencing 
the choice of the electorate. It was frankly explained by 
Senator Clapp, the author of the measure, that its pur- 
pose is to remove from national affairs the influence of 
secret agencies, whether organized or individual, which 
may seek to finance campaigns for their own purposes. 
Mr. Clapp’s bill is an outcome of the recent investigation 
into the activities of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the American Federation of Labor, and similar 
bodies in preceding electoral struggles. The prohibition 
would not affect the work of the national political organi- 
zations, whose receipts and disbursements are covered 
- by the requirements of the laws already on the statute 
books, which compel the publication of the financial 
features of national campaigns. It is believed that the 
measure will receive favorable attention in the House. 


e 


SPEAKING before a great liberal meeting in Manchester, 
Winston Spencer Churchill, first lord of the British ad- 
miralty, on October 18 repeated Great Britain’s sug- 
gestion to Germany that the two countries join in a plan 
to limit naval construction for the coming year. Mr. 
Churchill announced that, if Germany would consent to 
abandon its plans for the construction of two dread- 
naughts in the period designated, Great Britain would 
relinquish its project for the building of the four dread- 
naughts required by the fixed programme of the British 
admiralty. By this means, the first lord pointed out, a 
start would be made in the direction of a universal light- 
ening of the burden of armaments which is taxing the 
resources of all the first-class nations. ‘The proposal did 
not make much impression in Berlin, where the convic- 
tion appears to exist that Germany’s great land power 
would be seriously hampered, in the event of a conflict, 
by the lack of a corresponding sea force. 


wt 


THE trial of Mendel Beiliss, a Jew in Kiev, on the 
charge of having committed the murder of a Christian 
boy for ritual purposes, is being made the occasion of a 
wide-spread anti-Semitic agitation throughout Russia, 
and signs are not wanting of the intention of the violent 
anti-Semites to precipitate a series of riotous demon- 
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strations against the Jews as an offset to their probable 
failure to convict Beiliss. In view of the portentous 
movement, Jewish organizations in the United States, 
and throughout the world, are exerting themselves to 
bring about the exertion of foreign pressure upon the 
Russian government to prevent another outbreak of 
violence in the Russian empire. ‘The proceedings in the 
court-room at Kiev are indicating a depth of passion on 
both sides, and the course of the arguments for the prose- 
cution has plainly shown a deliberate appeal to the 
fanaticism of the mob. So far as the weight of argu- 
ment is concerned, however, the prosecutors have shown 
little likelihood of an ability to sustain an accusation 
which enlightened sentiment in Russia already has 
stamped as untenable. 
wt 


THE movement toward the adoption of the dirigible 
balloon as an adjunct to the possibilities of modern war- 
fare suffered a serious reverse in Germany last week, 
when the Zeppelin dirigible, L—2, exploded in mid-air 
and caused the death of twenty-eight persons, including 
several high officers of the admiralty board. The dis- 
aster, with its heavy sacrifice of life, was the seventh 
since the beginning of the hazardous experiments with the 
type of airship that is associated with the name of Count 
Zeppelin. On the day of the accident it was announced 
that the German admiralty would continue in its efforts 
to perfect the Zeppelin as an instrument of offence and 
defence. The Belgian government, however, abandoned 
its preparations for military ascents in airships of the 
German type, on the ground that the latest mishap had 
definitely demonstrated the dangerous and impracticable 
character of the vast floating bags. Other nations, it is 
surmised in Berlin, will follow the example of Belgium. 


st 


THE announced determination of Victoriano Huerta 
to retain the dictatorship of Mexico, and to maintain his 
hold upon the powers of state by an appeal to the Mexi- 
can electorate, confronted the State Department in 
Washington at the beginning of the week with a greatly 
complicated puzzle in its dealings with the problem of 
anarchy in the neighboring republic. MHuerta’s declara- 
tion came upon the heels of President Wilson’s announce- 
ment, conveyed officially to the Mexican dictator, that 
America would not recognize the outcome of the general 
election in Mexico at the end of this month. This atti- 
tude was prompted in part by the previously announced 
desire of the State Department that Huerta ameliorate 
the tense relations between his country and the United 
States by withdrawing his candidacy, and partly upon 
the conviction that there can be no fair election in Mexico 
so long as the polls are under the direction of the present 
unconstitutional administration in the City of Mexico. 
A significant development of the situation is the decision 
of the legations in the Mexican capital to summon war- 
ships in the event of further disorders. 


wt 


Some of the problems of empire that confront the 
British government are indicated by the recent action 
of the administration of British Columbia, in informing 
the authorities in London that the Columbian people are 
unalterably opposed to the immigration of Japanese into 
their country. ‘The official definition of the attitude of the 
Columbians had the effect of putting into concrete form 
one of the difficulties which have been created by the 
operations of the treaty of alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan. For several years past the diplomacy of the 
imperial government has been taxed in the effort to con- 
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ciliate the strong anti-Asiatic sentiment in the colonies, 
and to prevent the assumption of an acute phase by the 
chronic Japanese problem. ‘The action of the Columbians 
would indicate the failure of the imperial plan and the 
prospective realization of the fact that Great Britain 
will soon be compelled to choose between the desires of its 
allies and the wishes of its colonies. 


Brevities, 


‘Two million trees will be planted on the national forests 
in Utah, Nevada, and Southern Idaho during 1914. 


When a hero cannot live in an atmosphere of discour- 
agement, a hostile critic is less hurtful than a despairing 
one. 


It is a sign of good health of body and mind to be in- 
sensible to changes of the weather as recorded by the 
thermometer and the hygrometer. 


Figures and reports published in the educational num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Medical Association 
indicate that the number of medical school graduates 
is decreasing, and that the quality is improving. 


Doubtless in a thousand years some of the beliefs we 
“now accept without question will appear to our descen- 
dants even less adequate than many of a thousand years 
ago appear to us, but that does not make them less val- 
uable to us to-day. 


The Roman candidate was so called because, clothed in 
white (candidatus), he walked about the streets to at- 
tract the attention of the electorate. What a relief it 
would be if our candidates should cease to throw mud at 
each other and in spotless white should silently walk the 
streets! 


The Revised Hymnal used in the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, where two evening meetings of the 
General Conference were held, contains seven hymns 
by Samuel Longfellow, two by Mr. Hosmer, and one 
each by John Chadwick, Samuel Johnson, Dr. Furness, 
and several other Unitarians who belong to the Church 
Universal. We missed, however, the familiar tunes 
to which we are accustomed to sing them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Increasing Interest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It seems that some of the ladies of the Alliance are 
puzzled as to how to “increase interest in our churches.” 
May it be pointed out, without any offence or captious- 
ness intended, that people will interest themselves in 
the churches just so soon as the churches interest them- 
selves in life,—the very basis of the Unitarian ideal,— 
and so administer their affairs that, under the inspiration 
of divine love and reverence for the laws of life, rationally 
interpreted, worshippers and supporters shall be per- 
suaded to that obedience of law which transmutes ethical 
principle into economic practice? In other words, do 
their uttermost to make the common, daily, economic 
life divine, conform the activities of daily living to the 
heavenly visions. Soberly and seriously, let us of the 
liberal faith hear what the Unitarian spirit saith unto our 
churches,—Whatever is unsound in moral foundation 
will surely prove disastrous in economic practice and in all 
the affairs of daily life. A. W. LittLeFreL. 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 
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The Troubadour’s Song. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The little birds sing East, 

And the little birds sing West; 
But the song within my heart 

Is the song I love the best; 


For it takes the sea and sky, 
And the woods and meadows fair, 
And it weaves them in the strain 
With a joy that’s debonaire. 


It sings to me all day 

And at night adown the wind,— 
Just a poor young poet’s lay, 

With no name to leave behind. 


When in the grave I rest, 
_ And turn to grass and flowers, 
A rose from out my breast, 

Fed by the summer showers, 


Some one who sings my song 
Shall ask from whence it came, 
The answer then shall be, 
“No name, no name.”’ 


But let my music live 
To rest the weary back, 

To cheer some humble heart 
That bears the roadway pack. 


‘Then what forsooth care I 
If my name is never known, 

And what forsooth care I 
If my grave-place bears no stone. 
My song will fly alone, all alone. 


Addresses of Welcome to the General Conference, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church on the Circle, Buffalo, at the opening session of 
the Conference, spoke as follows:— 


I appreciate the courtesy of the invitation to say a 
word. It came to me the latter part of last week, and, 
when I mentioned it to one of my parishioners, he said, 
“Be careful not to say tvo words!” It was not a part of 
the gentlemen’s agreement which opened this church to 
the Unitarian Conference that the pastor must make a 
speech. It is, however, a gentlemanly thing, not to 
say a Christian thing, to ask me to make a speech, and 
it would not be a gentlemanly, and would be rather an 
unchristian, thing to refuse. My only purpose, as I stand 
here, is to write before you the word “ Welcome”’ in capital 
letters, not because we believe in your theology,—we find 
it hard to believe in our own,—but because we believe in 
you, and we are beginning to realize that the kingdom of 
God is coming on earth through the influence of lives 
rather than creeds. It is beginning to dawn upon the 
consciousness of some of us that theology was made for 
man and not man for theology, and that the only theology 
that really blesses man is the theology that makes men 
think and work as brethren rather than as the people of 
the Balkan Peninsula. We are beginning to see that the 
things that unite us are from above, and the things that 
divide us come from another source. 

If, therefore, you have any theology in your Association, 
or in the hearts of any of your members, that wants to 
find expression through division, that tends to cut you 
off from us Presbyterians, I hope you will suppress: it, 
and I promise to do my utmost to suppress any Presby- 
terian theology that tends to cut us off from you Uni- 
tarians. Why should we not be brethren? We are 
brethren! ‘The trouble is we do not know it, or do not 
have the courage to admit it if we do know it. We have 
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-and we are all Trinitarians. 


and Master to whom we look for the revealing of the 
Father’s face, in whom we find our own natures glorified; 
and we all pray for the guidance and control of the same 


Holy Spirit in the deepest meanings divorced -from theo- 


logical and. historical significance. We are all Unitarians, 
We believe, if we believe 
at all, with our souls, rather than with our. minds only, 
in the same God, the same life that is divine, and we are 
all striving to realize it. 


DR. HOLMES, PASTOR OF WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


I am exceedingly sorry, my friends, that I have come to 
you at so late an hour. Unfortunately, a prearranged 
service and address prevented my appearance sooner, but 
I hope that the welcome that I bring you as minister of 
this church will seem no less sincere and hearty because 
a bit belated. 

You received, I am told, a characteristically hearty 
and charming greeting on Monday night from Dr. Ray- 
mond of the First Church, and possibly that taste of 
Presbyterian welcome allayed any doubt you might have 
as to holding meetings of a Unitarian Conference in any 
church designated ‘‘Westminster,’—a name suggesting 
certain traditional tiltings of yours against a creed that 
went by that title. I think you need have no such doubts; 
but I want to assure you that we are proud of our name, 
and proud of its associations, as we have a right to be,— 
as the students among you well know,—though we do not 
want perhaps to hold ourselves responsible for all the 
things in the creed bearing that name. ; 

I have more than once been called by people in the cit 
of Buffalo, during the past twenty years, a Unitarian in 
disguise. My friends, I am not that. Your creed and 
mine would differ. My emphasis would differ, no doubt, 
from yours, and yet I thank God that we have fallen on 
times when it is possible for churches to get together in 
Christian fellowship, to stand together on their areas of 
agreement, and yet not to compromise their convictions 
as*to the principles which constitute their differences. 
I feel. that every man is entitled to his own opinions, to his 
own judgment; but I want to work with every man who 
will work with me, and let me work with him. 

I bring you the cordial greetings not only of my church, 
but of the Sessions of this church. Next year I shall have 
completed twenty years in this parish, and I am proud 
to be able to say that the Sessions of this church extended 
to you an absolutely unanimous welcome. You Uni- 
tarians have made your contribution to Trinitarianism; 
you have helped us to humanize our theology; you have 
given us to see Jesus Christ in lights we might have 
missed but for you; you have helped us to put the em- 
phasis on deed rather than doctrine, and I for one recog- 
nize the debt of many of our historic communions to the 
work your. communion has accomplished through the 

ears. 

Mr. Boynton came to me, when asking for the use of 
this church, and said, ‘I wonder if there would be any 
particular impropriety in the Conference taking the 
last night for speaking well of itself?’”’—or words to that 
effect. Now, anything that Mr. Boynton asked me to 
do I should do most heartily; I honor him for his scholar- 
ship, I admire him for his unfailing courtesy, and I love 
him for his Christian spirit. His thoughts are not al- 
ways my thoughts, but I would that oftener my ways 
were as his ways,—ways of gentleness and paths of peace. 
I turned to him and said, when he asked me this question, 
“My dear fellow, Westminster’s welcome has no strings 
to it: you are free to use this church for any purposes 
that make for the coming of the kingdom.” 
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I will not delay your meeting further, friends, save to 
say that I trust you will go away from Buffalo at the 
close of your deliberations, carrying with you pleasant 
memories of its hospitality, its civic hospitality, its 
domestic hospitality, and its ecclesiastical hospitality, 
and feeling that you have gained here some help and in- 
spiration in the furtherance of that great kingdom, 
whose Lord is the Christ. 


A Neglected Patriot. 


BY JOHN SNYDER. 


The reference by a recent historical writer to Thomas 
Paine as an atheist brings forcibly to mind the lament- 
able fact that for a hundred years all parties and churches 
in America have treated the gifted author of ‘Common 
Sense” and ‘The Age of Reason” with conspicuous and 
continuous injustice. No less a person than Theodore 
Roosevelt referred to him contemptuously as a “dirty 
atheist,” thus displaying an ignorance of the man and 
his work which would not be tolerated in the treatment 
of any other character in American history. So far 
was he from being an atheist that the philosophers of 
France regarded Paine as a credulous religious bigot! 
As a matter of simple truth he shared the religious con- 
victions of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Hamilton. None of these men accepted the preva- 
lent theology of that day. As the most revered and 
conspicuous figure of that masterly group, men have 
sought to identify Washington with the popular relig- 
ious beliefs; but a very frank and discriminating English 
clergyman declared that he had carefully studied every 
line the great leader ever published, and that there was 
not a shred of evidence to show that he accepted the 
Christian religion,—meaning, of course, the good clergy- 
man’s interpretation of that religion. But none of this 
group ever felt that it was his duty publicly to antag- 
onize the popular faith. ‘They made no concealment of 
their religious convictions, but they were not active 
protagonists of any broader and more comprehensive 
creed than the popular churches accepted. But Paine 
was of a different intellectual temper. He believed that 
in discouraging intellectual liberty in the treatment of 
theology the established churches were creating a secret 
scepticism which would ultimately eat out the heart of a 
rational and natural theology. Therefore he wrote 
“The Age of Reason,” in order, to use his own thought, 
that the theology which is reasonable and true might 
not perish with the theology that is false. He was con- 
vinced that kingcraft and priestcraft were going to 
perish together in the convulsive upheavals that seemed 
to threaten Europe, and he was anxious to save from 
the wreck those wholesome and useful religious convic- 
tions which could be made a part of tne essential life of 
the new social order. He was not an educated theolo- 
gian, and he had but crude notions concerning the science 
of Biblical criticism; moreover, he was not a man of 
intellectual refinement. He not only shocked popular 
religious prejudices, but he touched with a coarse finger 
certain beliefs that were held in tender and profound 
reverence. It was a coarse age. But he had true crit- 
ical instincts, and he was the first to point out the beau- 
tiful lesson of compassionate toleration which under- 
lies the parable of the Book of Jonah. While sceptics 
and literalists were fighting over the whale, he saw the 
profound religious truth the story teaches. It is not too 
much to say that, if Thomas Paine were living to-day, and 
held the creed which he proclaimed in his writings, there 
is not a Protestant sect in Christendom that would shut 
him out of its communion! 
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Apart from his theological attitude, is it not time that 
this country should recognize in fitting fashion his emi- 
nent political services? What patriot of the “times that 
tried men’s souls’ rendered more passionate devotion, 
unstinted labor, and disinterested service to his adopted 
country? His eloquent pen helped Washington sustain 
the waning faith and lessening courage of the suffering 
soldiers at Valley Forge. He refused to accept one penny 
of copyright for the pamphlets that stirred like a trumpet 
call the flagging energies of a desponding people. He 
was the first man to write the words “United States of 
America”; one of the first to plead for the extirpation 
of slavery; the first on this continent, to urge the social 
and educational emancipation of women, and to point 
out the folly of duelling. Every just and righteous cause 
found him its instant advocate. And, when the long 
struggle was ended, and he saw a new country born, 
instead of pressing forward to clamor for a share of the 
rewards which his devotion had helped win, he found 
his greatest joy in the quiet tranquillity of his country 
home. No man can point to a single shred of selfishness 
in any act of his public career. His patriotism shows 
not the slightest stain, and yet children have been taught 
to detest his name; all Christian sects have vied with 
each other in covering his memory with contempt and 
contumely; and politicians are virtuously ignorant of 
his religious convictions. 

No statue of him stands in the Capitol of that country 
he helped create. In its Hall of Fame there is room for 
men who tried to destroy that land, and erect on its ashes 
a commonwealth of slaves, but there is no room for the 
man who uttered the words, ‘The world is my country, 
and doing good my religion,’—the man who saw with 
prophetic eye the coming time when the narrow word 
“patriotism” would be expanded to the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Reality in Religion. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


Real religion in its inception has always been the dis- 
covery in a man’s soul that there is where right, truth, 
life, God, are. You ask the crowd where God is, and 
they give you a book, they point you to a creed or 
church, they hand you over to a priest, they commend 
to you some authoritative revelation. In themselves 
none of these avail you. No revelation reveals save the 
revelation within yourself. Here and there all along the 
great road men have found God. Where? Shining 
in their own eyes as they looked themselves in the face 
in that ultimate inner chamber of personality. Then 
everything else fell away. Then a peasant like the man 
of Nazareth lifted himself clear of the crowd, ceased to 
be afraid of it or to be ruled by its accepted ideas, was 
willing to stand by himself right against Pharisaism and 
the accepted religion of his time, and quietly and simply 
set on one side the revered and established law of his 
ancestors. ‘He spoke as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.”” Whence had he that? From the expe- 
rience which came to him when he stood alone face to 
face with himself and listened for God. Then he spoke 
with authority. He spoke whereof he knew. As a 
result he sent out to the world no stereotyped revela- 
tion of God or truth or duty at all. He says you must 
make a like experience if you are to know anything about 
it. ‘‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ He passed this criticism on men. 
They do not have life in themselves. He Says that wor- 
ship must be in spirit. To him prayer means going into 
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your closet and, when you have shut the door on every- 
thing external, not to your body merely, but to your soul, 
finding the secret, unseen, divine reward. It is there that 
myself and I take counsel together, and God grows clear, 
and the I changes and becomes strong, self-possessed, 
fearless, a vehicle in its own degree of the truth, the 
power, the beauty, the love, the life, which is infinite 
and eternal. 

That is why the churches have been right in their 
insisting on the necessity of conversion. True, it has 
often become just as much of a mechanical mockery as 
any other rite. But, wherever it has been a reality, it 
has meant that you must have religion, if you are to 
have religion at all, because of your own conviction, 
in your own heart, as the revelation within you of some- 
thing which is your very own. Perhaps you may not 
call it religion;-you may call it life; you may call it God. 
Call it anything which makes clear its freedom from the 
merely external and formal. Then, as you pass these 
swift years, things come to you and go from you again; 
you wend your way through this conflicting chaos of 
the adverse or the favorable; you win the applause or 
you may draw on yourself the contempt and the scorn 
of men. ‘There is but one thing that counts, and that is 
your unfailing refuge,—that you are learning to see and 
be true to the inner light which is the only light of God 
for any human soul. 

As the blossom drinking of the vital current sent up 
to it from the roots, and obedient to its own inmost life, 
is different from the leaf and the leaf from the stem, 
so you and I and every living soul are different each 
from the other. What matters is only that we have 
let the thrill of the sap of the great Igdrasil of the uni- 
verse voice itself, as it was meant to voice itself, in us. 
Our life impulse comes not from the crowd around us, 
it runs back direct to the heart of things, it finds a 
way to speak to me in my deepest consciousness. ‘There 
lies the meaning, the beauty, the power, the imperative, 
of life. There, for me, is the vision of right and wrong, 
good and evil. There, the verdict of the multitude no 
longer concerns me. It is not, then, a question of external 
commandment or usage,—that is, of morals,—but, Have 
you been loyal to the vision which was your vision, to the 
dream which was your dream, to the eagerness in quest 
of your own life which is the very hunger of God awaken- 
ing in your heart? 

Cutcaco, IL. 


Love and Taste. 


There was a white-and-gilt china shepherdess on the 
marble-top table in my childhood’s home, with eyes as 
blue as blue paint could make them and a dab of vivid 
carmine on either cheek. She wore tucked-up skirts, 
which displayed a pair of neat ankles, and carried her 
crook over one shoulder with a jaunty grace. Time was 
when the little china shepherdess was my model of artistic 
beauty and delight: I paid all my esthetic devotions at 
her shrine. ‘To-day I prize the possession of a six-armed, 
fish-tailed Indian idol, wrought in bronze, with squat 
forehead and a sinister eye: I have grown in artistic 
taste and judgment, it will be perceived. The bronze 
idol stands beside my fireplace and meets the approval 
of my cultivated friends. Were the china shepherdess 
still living,—I accidentally struck her with a dust-brush 
a few years ago and killed her,—I should be meanly 
ashamed of her and hide her in some dark corner. I 
should have grown very tired of that inane little smile, 
that air of playful, skippy young maidenhood. How 
shall I feel about my bronze idol a few years from now, 
I wonder? 
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It speaks well for our human nature that we never 
outgrow our idols, done in porcelain or flesh. I still 
think kindly of the china shepherdess, the more so, I 
dare say, that she was long since reduced to her native 
elements in the dust and ash barrel. I have always 
liked that old story of the Philistines and their god Dagon; 
of their unchanged love for the deity of their own worship 
even after Jahweh, the stranger god, was proved the 
stronger. Promptly they raised the bruised and broken 
Dagon to his place again, setting the poor, maimed stump 
upright. What did the Philistines care if Jahweh was 
the stronger? Dagon was their own. Most of us number 
a Dagon or two among our personal loves, and play 
Dagon’s part, very likely, in other hearts that know all 
our faults, but give us first place still. Love has never 
been in the habit of measuring its object by the general 
opinion. It is not perfection we seek, still less other 
people’s notions of perfection, but a temper and spirit 
that respond to our own. Often the ‘dear old imperfec- 
tions,”’ of which George Eliot speaks, are the very salt 
of our admiration and regard. Modernity is not an 
essential quality in our friends or stock of curios.—Celia P. 
Woolley, in “The Western. Slope.” 


Francis David. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


ike 


Iuther at Worms, in 1521, voiced the rising protest 
against the doctrines and the practice of Rome. Francis 
David at Torda, in 1568, pleading for liberty and tolera- 
tion in religion, became the voice of a principle more fun- 
damental than any doctrine whatever,—a principle at that 
time considered so deadly a heresy that the few who dared 
stand for it were banned and hunted by Catholic and 
Protestant alike, as emissaries of Satan. It is a prin- 
ciple with which the ideals of our liberal faith have long 
been identified, though not without lapses in practice,— 
lapses that soon are regretted by all; and Francis David, 
one of its Reformation apostles, is a hero of ours who has 
not yet come to his own. No Luther or Calvin was he. 
No great reconstruction of faith bears his name. B 


the accidents of history he even stands secluded behind . 


Servetus and Socinus, the two well-known Unitarian 
figures of the Reformation. But in openness of mind, 
in loyalty to truth wherever it leads, in justice to oppo- 
nents, in the tolerant spirit, he was nobler than Luther, 
far nobler than Calvin, and nobler perhaps than either of 
his two fellow-believers. No picture with greater fitness 
can hang on the walls of Unitarian parish houses to sym- 
bolize the contribution which the liberal faith has made to 
Christianity than the picture of David at Torda in 1568. 

But, if fully and frankly interpreted, it will recall a 
story of our shame as well as our glory. Not twelve 
years from that day at Torda, David died in a dungeon, 
a martyr to his advancing Unitarianism, and—this is 
the shame and surprise—pushed on towards that martyr- 
dom by the hands of Unitarians themselves, men who 
had halted just one step behind him in heresy! The 
pathos of the story of David lies in this fact. To dwell 
on the fact is to stigmatize not so much men as their 
age. That glowing moment was but a prophetic in- 
stant. One moment the star Toleration gleamed out in 
the darkness, then vanished. ‘The picture on our walls 
would be for our warning as well as for inspiration. All 
the more give it place! If ever again among us theologic 
or social issues rise on which good men differ and min- 
isters and people are tempted to part and churches to 
split, this picture with its double reminder might well 
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help to keep both sides forbearing and tolerant, both 
mindful that there are ranges of truth not yet made one’s 
own, both loyal to the ideal of the liberal faith, which is 
not an ideal of freedom alone, but of something much 
higher and harder,—of Freedom with Fellowship. 


To find the folk who still look to David as their prophet, 
somewhat as we look to Channing and Parker and Em- 
erson, we must go to the little mountain-land, Transyl- 
vania, grottoed among the Carpathian Alps, in the ex- 
treme south-eastern corner of Hungary. Just over those 
Alps lie the Balkan Provinces, freed at last from the grip 
of the Turk. This is the land of the Szeklers, of whom 
some seventy or eighty thousand are our fellow-Unita- 
rians. ‘There are a hundred and sixteen churches of them 
with pastors, and some fifty more little folds that are 
shepherdless. They make the oldest group of Unitarians 
in Christendom—‘‘our Waldenses,’’ some one has called 
them, because a humble folk and a mountain folk, and 
because from their founder David’s time well nigh to 
our own they have suffered persecution for their faith. 
This relic church, hidden in space and in time, and almost 
forgotten by Christendom, was rediscovered by Western 
Europe only about a hundred years ago. Such a mite 
of a relic it is, such a tiny bit of the true Cross, and so 
oddly different from anything that we think of as “ Uni- 
tarian’’! In numbers, not four-tenths of one per cent, 
of Hungary’s population; in race, cousin to Magyar, 
to Finn, and to Turk; in occupation, farmers and miners; 
in origin, old as the Reformation; in experience, akin 
to martyrs and Jews; in piety, wont to attend public 
worship every morning before going to the field from the 
villages, and twice on a Sunday; in church government, 
presbyterian, but with a bishop,—the mind of an easy- 
going, Boston-born, Harvard-bred Unitarian finds it hard 
to realize all this as genuine ‘‘Unitarian.” But these are 
the sturdy, primitive stock; it is we who are variations. 

The little that we know about Francis David reveals 
him as one of the most fearless and tireless truth-seekers 
of that tumultuously truth-seeking age. By birth he 
was, of course, Roman Catholic; and he becaine, first, 
Lutheran, then Calvinist, then Unitarian, then a more 
radical Unitarian,—five successive positions in thought, 
the last of which cost him his life. No other of the early 
Reformers proceeded so logically and so far outward 
and onward from Rome. David’s personal evolution 
of faith is an epitome of the whole Reformation. The 
story in briet is told here.* 

The movement that we call the Reformation soon 
penetrated into Hungary, coming in with traders and 
with students returning from German universities. 
There had long been a “‘Saxon’’ element in the popula- 
tion of upper Hungary and Transylvania, and the Roman 
Catholicism there was of a loose and liberal kind, so 
that not a few minds were ready to welcome the new 
teaching. Shortly before Luther’s death a Lutheran 
church was organized in Transylvania; soon it was 
legalized; and jby 1552, spite of all that the Catholics 
could do to prevent, it was accorded full rights with the 
Catholic Church and elected a bishop of its own. 

About this time David (the name contracted from 
Davidis; 7.e., Davidson) appears on the scene. An 
almost Galilean silence, longer than Jesus’ thirty years, 
seems to brood over his early life. Born in Transyl- 
vania’s capital, Kolozsv4r, probably in 1510, the son of 
a shoemaker, he had been brought up in Catholic schools, 
and, when more than thirty years old, had been sent by 

*With essential accuracy, but probably with a few errors; for the sources are scanty 
and fragmentary, and sometimes conflict in details. Among the most helpful sources 
have been two many-paged letters, one to the late Prof. Joseph H. Allen and now pre- 
served in the Harvard Divinity School library; the other to myself,—both kindly written 


by Prof..George Boros, dean of the theological gollege in Kolozsy4r, and chief secretary 
of the Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. 
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Catholic patrons to Saxony to secure the additional 
training that his talents and promise seemed to demand, 
—sent, of all perilous places, to Wittenberg, Luther’s 
own city! From some four years of study there he came 
back with enough of the old faith in him, however. to 
take charge for a little while of a Catholic school and 
parish. Then, within the group of young ecclesiastics 
to which he belonged, “modernist”? views ripened to 
heresy, and together they threw off their priestly robes 
and became Lutherans. David, evidently recognized 
as a leader, was at once invited to become the director 
of the Lutheran school and the preacher at Kolozsvar, 
and before long, the first bishop having died, was chosen 
to fill his place. All this by 1554. He was now forty- 
four years old, and had taken his first step forth from 
Rome. 

Already Lutheran doctrines in Transylvania were 
yielding to Calvin’s influence. David at first defended 
the Lutheran view of the Eucharist,—that the Christ 
was really, though mystically, present in the bread and 
the wine of the sacrament; but more and more the Cal- 
vinist view—that the supper was but a symbol, and the 
Christ present only in the hearts of the communicants— 
appealed to him, as he listened to the arguments of its 
eager advocate, Melius. As an honest man he resigned 
his bishopric, fondly hoping that a tolerant spirit would 
gradually bring the two parties together upon Calvinist 
ground. German patriotism on the one hand and 
Melius’s intolerance on the other shattered that dream; 
and, when the ‘“Saxons,’’ who had already chosen a 
bishop all their own, at last disfellowshipped their rivals, 
Melius and David had nothing to do but organize a 
separate church, Magyar in members, Calvinistic in 
faith. Accordingly they drew up a creed, the first creed 
formulated in the Magyar language. The church was 
legalized by the Diet, and Francis David again became 
bishop. Ten years more had now passed: it was 1564. 

The Calvinist triumph in its turn soon passed into 
exclusion. Melius influenced the Diet to expel Roman 
Catholic priests from the land, and adherents of the 
Greek Church were also dismissed. Such high-handed 
intolerance was thoroughly repugnant to David. He 
was zealous for evangelical truth, but his heart also 
throbbed with evangelical love, and the love quick- 
ened vision. ‘The narrow limits of salvation as planned 
by Calvin’s “Institutes,’’ and especially the terrible 
dogma of predestination, waked in him grave doubts 
of the whole system of which this was so vital a part; 
and again he began to hear truth-voices within, which 
bade him go forward. 

Just about this time a new doctrine, simple but strange, 
was quietly finding its way into Transylvania from 
Poland, brought by the Italian court physician, Blan- 
drata. It claimed to be solidly based on Scripture, as 
all Christian doctrines had to be then; but it was more 
rational in its ideas, more ethical in its emphases, and 
far more tolerant in its spirit than either of the three 
systems that David so far had known. It was the faith, 
or the unfaith, allied to the worst error of Jew and of 
Turk, that God was not threefold in nature and person, 
but One. Under Blandrata’s influence David began 
to see new lights in old texts. Of a sudden, among his 
professors in the college a hot discussion broke out con- 
cerning the truth of the Trinity; and, as usual, David 
found himself not only in the party of advance, but 
swept into its leadership. Again, therefore, the bishopric 
had to be laid down, his third faith being outgrown. 
Melius, his old ally, was furious. A war of texts and in- 
vective began. In all the religious controversies of that 
day Bible texts were the stones of the slingers, and David, 
true to his name, was a mighty man in their use: few 
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could compete with him. But so great were the odds, 
so many the host of Philistines, that it might have gone 
hardly with David, had not the open-minded and tol- 
erant John Sigismund, Prince of Transylvania, invited 
him to the royal residence to become his court preacher. 
The invitation was, doubtless, due to Blandrata. Here 
at the court he could boldly preach the new doctrine 


as fast as it opened in his mind; and not only preach | 


it, for with aid from the Prince a volume of his sermons 
was printed, in which the Unitarian system was fully 
set forth. The year 1567 dates the open propaganda. 
As the rumor spread through the land, great was the up- 
stir. Could this be Bible truth? Might men safely 
profess it? Would it be tolerated by law? Lutheran- 
ism had been legalized: Calvinism had been legalized. 
Would this belief, everywhere in Christendom, save by 
a few thinkers-in Poland, regarded as atheism, be legal- 
ized, too? Only the National Diet could decide. The 
Diet assembled at Torda on the 6th of January, 1568. 

The edict won by his eloquence is said to have passed 
the Diet by unanimous vote: Translated, it reads: 
“His Royal Highness, as in former Diets, so in this now 
present, confirms that ministers of the Gospel may every- 
where preach and explain it, each according to his own 
understanding; and the community may accept or re- 
ject the teaching as it thinks good. No force may be 
used to compel acceptance against conviction. Con- 
gregations are allowed to have each the preacher they 
wish. Preachers shall not be molested, nor any one 
persecuted, on account of religion: no one is permitted 
to remove from office, or to imprison, any one because 
of his teaching, faith being the gift of God, which comes 
by hearing, and the hearing through the Word of God.” 
What can sound stronger, broader, nobler than that? 

Yet to claim for this edict the full glory of its words 
may be to idealize it; for, to judge by what followed, 
what was meant, however it sounds, was not liberty ab- 
solute, toleration complete, but only equal liberty for 
the prominent faiths up to that time developed in the 
Protestant movement,—Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and now the new faith, unchristened as yet,* 
of those professing One God. ‘These four were hence- 
forth to be the “religions received’ in Transylvania. 
But even this was a most wonderful stretch of toleration 
for those days, probably the widest known in Christian 
history up to that time, and so wide that in most Chris- 
tian lands, whether Catholic or Protestant, its like was 
no more than dreamed of for generations after. When 
we remember what the Inquisition was doing in the 
Netherlands in this very year 1568, and that St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Massacre in France was only four years away, 
and that Protestant leaders, German, French, Swiss, 
all but the Italian refugees, chorused approval of Calvin 
for burning Servetus, and that Shakespeare might have 
watched heretics burning or drowning in England, and 
that fifty years after Shakespeare’s death English prisons 
were crowded with Quakers and Baptists,——when we 
remember these things, whatever rebate of praise may be 
needed, glory enough belongs to Transylvania and Torda 
and Prince Sigismund for their Edict of Toleration in 1568. 
In its own kind the edict preceded by four years the 
somewhat similar Declaration of Cracow (1572), giving 
Protestants, including Unitarians, equal rights with 
Catholics in Poland; by six years the first Polish Uni- 
tarian Confession of Faith (1574), which condemned all 
temporal punishment and persecution of dissidents; 


*The name “Unitarian” has been diligently sought, but as yet nowhere found 
before 1600,—then found only as an adjective, unitaria religio, in a decree of the Tran- 
sylvanian Diet at Lécsfalva. This officia] use then makes it more than likely, however, 
that it had been used before by others, if not by the body itself; while the fact that it 
is not found earlier among the many names and nicknames applied to the new faith 
suggests that it was only beginning to come into use at that time. It is very unlikely 
that it was_ever_heard_of in Davids time. : 
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and by thirty-seven years the famous Socinian Catechism 
of Rakow, of which “the mainspring is the principle of 
liberty in religion.” Faustus Socinus, who had all but 
completed the Catechism at his death in 1604, has been 
called ‘‘the father of modern toleration,’ and perhaps 
deservedly called so, because his influence so widely and 
thoroughly identified Socinianism with that principle 
that the two things became known and hated as one. 
But in toleration, as in theology, Faustus was heir to his 
uncle, the other Socinus; and besides Lelius Socinus, 
Castellio, Ochino, Acontio and David, were all its apostles 
earlier than he.* In 1568, the year of the Edict of Torda, 
Faustus was foreign secretary at the court of the Grand 
Duke Cosimo in Florence, his theological career yet to 
begin. He did not see Poland till after he had taken his 
part in the trial of David eleven years later, nor reach fame 
and influence there till considerably later than that. It 
may well be that his part in that trial, and his regret at its 
outcome, and the elaborate apologia he wrote to relieve 
himself from responsibility for it, had somewhat to do 
with the strong stamp of toleration that he later impressed 
on his system. If this were so, David could hardly have 
advanced his cause better than by his death in the prison. 

As for David himself, he seems to have been as broad 


- and noble in spirit as the edict would have been, had it 


meant all it said. Even Calvinist historians bear witness 
to his patience and moderation in controversy. Many 
things indicate that he was as truly David the peace- 
maker, David the apostle of toleration, as he was David 
the progressive in thought. He appears to have passed 
entirely beyond the idea of employing force to serve the 
cause of truth. To quote from words addressed to the 
Prince in one of his works: ‘‘We desire not only that 
our persecutors go unpunished, but that they be honored 
and rewarded; allowed to write and to teach against us, 
to condemn us, to do whatever they feel disposed against 
us.”” That phrase, ‘‘faith being the gift of God,” was 
a favorite quotation with him, and suggests the probable 
plane and scope of his high argument. We can hardly 
go far wrong it we take the words of the edict as giving 
the gist of his plea that day. The vote shows the im- 
pression it made; and most of the Diet, it is said, went 
home converts to David’s now “‘received”’ faith. 


Aristotle as a Corrective in Present Theological Thought.+ 


BY GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, PH.D. 


In the great stream of human life there are many ed- 
dies and surface currents; there are fashions in thought, 
transient phases of religious feeling, and rises and falls 
in the world’s appreciation of the higher values. Just 
now, says Eucken, ‘“‘the waters of the surface are all 
against religion. But the undercurrent of man’s soul is 
all in its favor.” Like all competent students of the 
history of philosophy, he realizes that “what everybody 


is saying” is seldom the verdict of the sober sense of 


mankind. As with religion, so it is with theology. The 
statement is frequently made that it is dying, that it is 
no longer one ot the great human interests, and that its 
place is to be taken by science, ethics, or social service. 
The earnest people who say these things, however, are 


*Rufhini, in his recent “History of Religious Liberty,” brings out very clearly that 
the principle of liberty and toleration in religion was the Italian contribution to the 
Reformation,—the Reformation that was so completely crushed out in Italy itself, a 

1e example of the reparations of history. Nearly all the earliest advocates of the 
Principle—Castellio, Ochino, Acontio, Mino Celso and the two Socini—were “ humanist 
refugees” from the Italian side of the Alps. Among all the confessions and churches 
of the Reformation, “to Socinianism alone belongs the glory of having, as early as the 
sixteenth century, made toleration a fundamental principle of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and of having determined, more or less imme , all the subsequent revolutions in 
favor of religious liberty.”? (Ruffini, chap. vi.) : 


{Extracts from an essay published in the American Journal of Theology, July, 1913. 
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merely generalizing from their present mood, while those 
whose studies of human nature and history give weight 
to their judgments hold a very different view. ‘The fact 
is that theology is growing, and that interest in it will 
increase as more and more men reach the stage of develop- 
ment at which they begin to feel the need of an intellect- 
ual life. 

It is easy to demonstrate this fact. In the large life 
of humanity, as in that of the individual, certain of the 
principal stages are fairly made out. We know that life 
in its beginnings is chiefly instinctive and impulsive, but 
that, as it advances, it inevitably becomes reflective. 
Developed men continue to have the primitive experi- 
ences, but they also feel the need of understanding them. 
That is, philosophy becomes inevitable; for philosophy 
is only life becoming self-conscious, reflective, it is life 
reaching its thoughtful stage. It is not only inevita- 
able, but necessary, if progress is to continue: The 
greater part of human progress has been the work of 
nature, and man has understood it only after the event. 
But it is quite clear that we are hencetorth to co-operate 
in, even if we do not entirely direct, our own evolution. 
Our race has been pushed up: we now are reaching a 
stage at which we begin to realize that, if we are to rise 
higher, we must climb up. But this cannot be done un- 
less we become philosophical, unless we reflect upon our 
lives and become in some measure able to understand 
and criticise them. Sir Henry Jones has concisely stated 
this truth as follows:— 

“This task of self-contemplation and self-comprehen- 
sion is not one which a man can take up and let alone as it 
best pleases himself. It is a necessity which chooses, 
and is not chosen. At a certain stage of the evolution 
of man’s rational nature reflection arises inevitably. 
It becomes the urgent condition of further development. 
The future can be faced only in the light of the past which 
only reflection recovers; and the individual, or a nation, 
can achieve a new triumph only if it has learned the 
lesson of its own deeds. Reflection must succeed action 
and set free its meaning, if better action is to follow.” 

This is true, for example, of political life. Political 
and social institutions have not, for the most part, been 
deliberate constructions, but are, as Plato says in the 
Laws, the products of time and natural process. In- 
stinct, habit, custom, and war have slowly shaped the 
social structures that have come to us from the past. 
For a long time they seemed to men matters of course: 
they were simply accepted and conformed to. But 
there comes a time when reflective thought, which is 
simply life seeking to understand itself, life criticising 
itself, awakens, and men try to arrive at clear ideas 
of the nature and purpose of the state; that is, they 
produce political science and philosophy. And, having 
begun to think upon this subject, it is necessary that they 
learn to think effectively; for the process of life is irre- 
versible. Having reached the reflective stage, it is im- 
possible that instinct and habit should ever again suffice. 
The former times of social and political ignorance the 
God of evolution winked at; but, now that we have under- 
taken the direction of our own lives, a sound political 
philosophy has become absolutely necessary. For our 
safety and further progress it is essential that.we shall 
be able to look down the long lines of the world’s growth, 
that we understand what o’clock it now is in civilization’s 
great day, and so gain that wisdom which is knowing 
what to do next. 

Esthetic activities are no exception to this general 
law. ‘The sense of beauty is innate, and the disposition 
to create beautiful things is a part of our natural endow- 
ment. Artists as a class are notoriously unphilosophical. 
The masterpieces which they from time to time produce 
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are not the result of a slavish following of rules. They 
have, we say, intuitions, inspirations, visions of the per- 
fect. Nevertheless, the great artists must be masters of 
technique, and there are canons of beauty which must 
be regarded. And, as a people advances in culture, it 
inevitably reflects upon its art and upon the artistic 
creations of its predecessors and, contemporaries. A 
philosophy of art thus results which_in turn becomes an 
important factor in the esthetic life.of a people. It is 
indispensable for the education of the general public, for 
the development of a true taste, and for the instruction 
of those who choose an artistic career. 

The religious life also is at first unreflective. Although 
implicitly rational, its origin is not due to reasoning. 
Men believe long before they begin to think about their 
beliefs. Still, life is one, and in its religious as in its other 
aspects is subject to that law of development by which 
it eventually reaches a thoughtful stage. And, when 
self-conscious reason, whose function is to examine, 
criticise, and introduce consistency and order into the un- 
reflective products of mental life, is directed to religious 
experience, the result is philosophy, only in this case it is 
called theology. 

It is true, of course, that just as there are some who 
care for neither music nor esthetics, and others who are 
not interested either in pictures or a theory of art, and 
others still who neither perform their political duties nor 
think about them, so there are people who have no re- 
ligious life worth speaking of, and who consequently re- 
gard as unmeaning and useless a theology which results 
from the attempt to give that life a rational form. ‘There 
is a still greater number of people whose instinctive en- 
dowment is complete, but who are yet in the early pre- 
reflective stages of development. ‘Those who depreciate 
the value of theology and who say that it is passing away 
are found to belong in one of these two groups, or else 
in a third class of more highly developed people who have 
a genuine religious life, but who, in rejecting a particular 
theology, generalize from their impatient mood and leap 
to the conclusion that all theology is obsolete. 

Theology in this sense, as the reflective reproduction 
and explanation of the religious life, will perish only 
when one of two things happens: when there dies out of 
human nature that which builds the temples, sings the 
psalms, writes the noblest poetry, creates the most 
splendid music, paints the pictures that we go half-way 
around the world to see, and expresses itself in saintly 
lives and heroic deaths; or when, more improbable still, 
the religious life ceases to be subject to the law of growth 
by which it inevitably advances from the instinctive to 
the self-conscious and rational stage. In the light of 
these considerations the denunciations of theology in the 
interest of emotionalism, ethics, charity, or social work, 
may easily be estimated at their true worth. By the 
law of its nature religion is always on the way to be- 
come a theology; for instinctive faith is “simply the first 
grasp of the soul at truth and leads on necessarily to the 
more adequate comprehension and appreciation of it.” 

Fortunately for us, we are the inheritors of a complex 
tradition, and can observe the working of the same laws 


'in the religious development of our spiritual ancestors, 


. 


both Hebrew and Greek. In both cases we see how the 
naive faith of a rude people was examined by them as 
they grew in thoughtfulness and reflective power, and in 
both cases came by natural process to an ethical mono- 
theism. What the great prophets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. did for Israel was accomplished for 
Greece by her poets and philosophers; and, since all that 
was characteristic of the Greek spirit reached perhaps 
its most complete and articulate expression in Aristotle, 
it is pertinent to inquire whether there is anything per- 
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manent, vital, and significant for modern men in his 
theology. I believe that, in spite of certain difficulties 
in his thought which the commentators are not able to 
resolve, he saw with perfect clearness some truths which 
we can never afford to forget and which are disparaged or 
ignored in much of the theological thinking of the present 
day. Important above all was his perception that the 
God of worship is an ideal, that life is tendency and that 
God is its goal.... It must be admitted that the Aris- 
totelian ideal of the blessed life, at once’ human and di- 
vine, is too thin, since it is only one element in our con- 
ception of the perfect. The modern ideal is composite, 
and an essential part of it is the passion for righteousness 
and for service to our race, the spirit which longs to spend 
and be spent for others, which is our legacy from the 
Christian ages. But, if these ideals are fused, if there is 
a blending of the Greek and Christian dreams of perfec- 
tion, the result is the God of the more developed men of 
the modern time. 

So far all is clear; but we now approach a phase of the 
subject about which there is much confusion, and at which 
a few distinctions ought to be of the greatest service. Our 
God is the composite and ever-advancing ideal of per- 
fection, which lures us on. We cannot help worshipping, 
and we can worship nothing less. ‘Those who are now ~ 
giving the name of God to subhuman forms of being, to 
some crude world-urge, are rendering humanity a dis- 
service. We may admit the vastness of a nebula, but we 
can worship only the ideals of a perfect life. If there 
be, as some assert, a blind, stupid, wicked will at the 
heart of the world, or a cosmical force that is groping its 
way, we may contemplate it with interest or pity, but to 
worship it would be degrading. Some of our modern 
thinkers are really pre-Aristotelian, and are moving with 
surface currents backward rather than with the onward 
tide of humanity’s thought and life. 

The ‘Democratic Conception of God,” as set forth™in 
a late Hibbert Journal by Dr. Overstreet, seems, if one 
may be permitted to use the expression, to be merely 
a hypostasis of the impatience of superiority which char- 
acterizes the insurgent part of our modern population. 
“Tt is,” he says, “the figure of myriad lives, and yet 
of one vast group life in ceaseless activity. There is no 
place in the figure for an eternally perfect being, and no 
need,—no need, for the vast society by its own inherent 
mass dialectic of struggle and adaptation, of co-operation 
and conflict, is working out its own destiny; no place, 
for the society, democratic from end to end, can brook 
no such radical class distinctions as that between a su- 
preme being favored with eternal and absolute perfection 
and the mass of beings doomed to the lower ways of im- 
perfect struggle.” 

Undoubtedly, this is the temper of some people: it is 
that of those whose conception of democracy is to level 
down, who forget that democracy means just the best 
chance for every man to become an aristocrat. How 
much deeper and truer was Aristotle’s view! An upward 
striving in all realms, becoming in man conscious as- 
piration toward the ideal; worship, adoration, longing for 
the perfect life, being more and more the great factor in 
human progress. So much he clearly perceived more 
than twenty-two centuries ago. That certain sections 
of the people just beginning to think for themselves are 
in revolt against the traditions which they will later learn 
to appreciate is natural, but it is highly remarkable that 
educated men should consider seriously these pre-Aris- 
totelian substitutes for God. There is another confusion 
in modern theological thought which a study of Aris- 
totle should have helped us past. ‘There are those who, 
like Moncure Conway, realize that the only God whose 
worship is moral and uplifting is that of an ideal at once 
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human and divine, but insist that he is only that, and that 
we must give up all thought of a dynamic deity. The 
ideal into whose image our adoring longing transforms 
us has, they say, nothing to do with the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy. So they counsel us to press forward to 
our natural goals, and to cease to look for any ideal ele- 
ment in the machinery of nature. In such a conclusion, 
however, it is impossible to rest; and, although Aristotle 
did not attain to perfect clearness in his thinking about 
the relation of God, who lures the world upward as the 
beloved draws the lover, and the inspiring tendencies in 
nature of which he is the goal, the great master did not 
admit a dislocation between reality and the ideal. Nor 
can we, for this would be to separate the two sides of 
our life which we most need to bring together. Unless 
our ideals have their basis in nature, they are neither 
pertinent nor relevant. And, when we examine them 
closely, nothing is clearer than that they are constitu- 
tional; for they are the expression of goals toward which 
actually present tendencies are striving. ‘They are anti- 
cipations in imagination of higher stages of development. 
Ideals are not aliens in the world; they are, in fact, only 
what the present actual is on.tts way to be. Ideality 1s in the 
actual world, since ideals are the goals of concrete tendencies. 

In the case of human life this is absolutely indisputable. 
Our development is determined by our ideals, and these 
spring out of our constitution. Since, whether we have 
or have not a creed, we are always worshippers, becoming 
like what we worship, it is literally true of human l:fe that 
it rests upon ideal foundations. Aristotle appears to have 
generalized this thought, for he says that the whole uni- 
verse is suspended from the ideal. Every ideal has a 
natural basis, and all that is natural is capable of an ideal 
development. Matter, as he quaintly says, has a desire 
for God, who is therefore the goal of all the activity of 
the world. God is what nature potentially is, what 
nature forever desires to be. Nature is a realm of as- 
piration, of tendencies toward a divine ideal, and God 
acts upon it as the beloved moves the lover. 

Language such as this, it will be admitted, is appro- 
priate when speaking of human life, but, when subhuman 
life and physical forces are in question, it will to many 
seem to carry a suggestion of magic; and, of course, the 
physicist as physicist must rely upon physical principles for 
his explanations, and not attempt to mix mechanics with 
teleology. When, however, we turn from the problems 
of an artificially isolated group of phenomena, and as 
philosophers and religious thinkers endeavor to compre- 
hend what is implied in our accepted biological and 
general scientific principles, I do not see how we can es- 
cape some such view as Aristotle held, magnificent and 
sublimely speculative as it is; for, if we are thorough- 
going evolutionists, if man is not an alien, but a child of 
the great process, and if we remember that reality in man 
aspires, we are driven to some interesting conclusions. 
Our higher human life is but a continuation of prenatal 
evolution and of subhuman evolution. Life in all stages 
is tendency, and in its higher phases it becomes conscious 
tendency; that is, aspiration. Worship of a dream of per- 
fection seems to be the natural and inevitable result of 
organic tendencies become conscious. There is thus a 
profound significance in Herbert Spencer’s saying that 
the “power which manifests itself in consciousness is but 
a differently conditioned form of the power which mani- 
fests itself beyond consciousness.” In spite, then, of 
the apparent moral indifference of nature and of the facts 
upon which Prof. Huxley based his Romanes lecture, 
there is no way of escape from the conception of reality as a 
process whose goal is the perfect. Such a view is implicit 
in modern naturalism. We are of the stuff of which the 
world is made, and in ourselves only do we get an inside 
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view of things. And, since the essence of human nature 
seems to be a tendency, a striving toward moral ideals, 
there is but one logical conclusion as to the nature of that 
great nature which is one with our own. 

This does not mean that all our difficulties are solved. 
Much work is yet to be done in theology, but one vitally 
important truth remains clear. Even when our theo- 
logians have clarified our conceptions and have made 
forevermore inexcusable the confusion of the Huxleian 
Romanes lecture, by showing how the great name of God 
may justly be applied to the power in the world-process 
and also to the ideal toward which its tendencies point, 
it is solely with the latter aspect of the divine nature 
that worship is concerned. We shall indeed continue to 
rejoice in such magnificent religious poetry as the One 
Hundred and Fourth Psalm, to whose author the light 
is the garment of God, the heavens are curtains which he 
stretches out, the clouds are his chariot, and he walketh 
on the wings of the wind. God is the God of the things 
that are, and he rejoiceth in all his works. We may be 
audacious enough soberly to believe that Wordsworth was 
reporting something more than a fancy when he wrote 
the famous lines beginning 

‘And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 
We may believe that he was acting not in the capacity 
of an esthete, but of a seer, when he said :— 


“To every natural form, rock, fruits, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the high way, 
I avea moral life. I saw them feel 
Or linked them to some feeling: the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respired with inward meaning.” 


One fairly gasps at what follows if we take Wordsworth 
seriously, for it means that he had an intuition of the cos- 
mical life which the philosophers are seeking reflectively 
to establish; but, even so, our wo1ship in the sense of un- 
reserved admiration can be given only to the ideal of 
human perfection. Aristotle was perfectly clear about 
this. Being men, he said, our business is to live as men 
and perfect our own type. If that which is human in us 
could attain to the blessedness of self-realization, we 
should enjoy a divine life, one which we indeed approxi- 
mate in certain rare moments of beatific vision; and, since 
the desire for this is constitutional, a divine unrest will 
forever prevent us from being satisfied with anything less. 

When, therefore, confused thinkers apply the name 
God to that which is beneath us, to the blind will of 
Schopenhauer, to the cosmical élan of Bergson, or to the 
energy of a nebula, we may reply that there is a sense in 
which such use of terms is legitimate, provided we re- 
member that, being men, we cannot worship the subhuman 
stages of the process out of which we have sprung, and 
that the only reverence which is not degrading is rever- 
ence for personal ideals. The processes of nature, such 
as ‘‘natural selection,’’ are not models for our imitation. 
As Aristotle said, it is the good man who is the rule or 
standard of the good in each particular instance; or, in 
Christian terms, it is the Christ ideal, the conception of 
the perfect man. It is legitimate to conceive of God as 
both goodness and power; nevertheless, it is only the 
goodness that we can worship, not.the power. Aris- 
totle perceived clearly the ideality of the world, and he 
has also told us—what it is a matter of moral life and 
death for us not to forget—that in the vast hierarchy of 
nature man occupies the highest rank, and ttat, if he is 
to realize the human ideal, he must look, not down at the 
undeveloped potencies beneath him, but up to God who 
is the realized perfection for which he cannot but strive. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Literature. 


‘THe MEANING OF EvotuTIon. By Samuel 
Christian Schmucker. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net—We may 
recall that in that most enjoyable poem by 
Lewis Carroll, “‘The Hunting of the Snark,” 
the intricate problem of.“‘two added to one” 
was explained to the beaver in a way that 
a beaver could well understand! Now, in 
matter of science many of us have to admit 
that we are only “beavers,” and need to 
have our knowledge handed out to us in 
pretty simple guise. We would not belittle 
Mr. Schmucker’s work, which seems to us 
wholly admirable. But he has written it for 
the average man, who wants to know just 
what is involved in the great principle of 
evolution, which, as this author feels, is the 
guiding principle of the thought of to-day. 
Accordingly, he attempts “to give to people 
whose training is other than scientific some 
conception of the great story of creation,—to 
tell what modern science thinks as to the 
great problems of life.” After a brief ex- 
amination of the notions of early Greek 
philosophers in their attempt to solve the 
mystery of the universe, the author traces 
the growth of the theory of evolution before 
Darwin, of whose life and work there is an 
excellent summary. His four fundamental 
ideas are heredity, variation, multiplication, 
and selection. Mr. Schmucker’s illustrations 
of these matters are most interesting, some- 
times quite thrilling. (To say “as interesting 
as a novel” would not be absurd, as often 
they are more fascinating than many novels.) 
Here are a few facts taken almost at ran- 
dom: Acquired characteristics are not, the 
author thinks, inherited. Thus, no child of 
a musician “‘born after he acquired this 
wonderful faculty of execution is any more 
likely to be a skilled musician than a child 
born before he had ever practised enough to 
be anything more than a crude performer.’ 
If the multiplication of species were not 
checked by outside causes, the earth would 
be so overrun that, e.g., ‘“every patch one 
hundred feet square in Pennsylvania and 
New York would each have its resident 
robin in fifteen years, while the following 
season would find a robin on every similar 
patch from Maine to the Carolinas.” ‘Turtles 
and frogs are still more prolific. Selection, 
or survival of the fittest, works to keep down 
life to its best or strongest specimens. ‘There 
is an interesting account of the way in which 
English sparrows were introduced to this 
country. A thousand were brought to Phil- 
adelphia, to eat a certain kind of caterpillar, 
but the sparrow struck, as he objected to 
hair in his victuals. However, he had come 
to stay. He is not afraid of man, and can 
pick up a living anywhere. Many curious 
facts are told about protective colors for 
birds and insects. Thus the butterfly in the 
air, when comparatively safe, spreads its 
brilliant wings, but, when on the ground, it 
folds them, and shows only the dull side. 
The toad keeps perfectly still when his ene- 
mies are looking after him, and, on account 
‘of his color, is often passed by. A remark- 
able piece of adaptation for the species is the 
way in which the wasp stings and paralyzes, 
but does not kill, the cicada, drags it to his 
hole, pushes it to the bottom of the tunnel, 
and deposits upon it a single egg. So, when 
the grub of the wasp emerges, it finds a big 
cicada at hand upon which to feed. Mr. 
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Schmucker is not ashamed of the probable 
descent of man from the ape. ‘The apes 
were the wunprogressive members of the 
family, and hence we must not judge man’s 
ancestors too harshly. ‘They did as well as 
they could.’”” We suppose this author does 
not enter the field as a Bible critic; but he 
does not think that its ideas, rightly inter- 
preted, are necessarily in conflict with the 
great truths of evolution. The unity of 
God and his care of the world, his demand 
for righteousness as found in the Bible, are 
not antagonistic to the principles of evolu- 
tion, though, doubtless, much of the Bible 
story must receive new interpretations. 


LINCOLN AND SLAVERY. By Albert E. 
Pillsbury. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net—Mr. Pillsbury has 
these two points to make: that Lincoln 
always hated slavery with a holy horror, 
and that the Civil War was largely fought 
for the sake of freeing the slaves. Of course, 
against this line of argument has always 
been urged the fact that Lincoln said in his 
letter to Horace Greeley in 1862, “If I 
could save the Union without freeing a slave, 
I would do it.” It is true that he thus 
wrote; but for a long time Lincoln had had 
“in the back of his mind’ the conviction 
that the slaves must be freed, sooner or 
later, and this conviction resulted in the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Indeed, Lin- 
coln had privately read to the Vice-President, 
as early as June 18, 1862, the first sketch 
of the Proclamation. But Mr. Pillsbury 
shows how long before this Lincoln felt the 
horrible iniquity of slavery. When in the 
Illinois Legislature, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he protested against ‘‘the sacred right 
of property in slaves.’”’ He said, ‘““No man 
is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent.’”’ In his Peoria 
speech of 1854, as again at Bloomington, 
“quivering with emotion,’ he denounced 
slavery as “the only thing that ever en- 
dangered the Union.” His great debate 
with Douglas brought Lincoln farther into 
the lime-light. He strongly felt that God 
had made use of him. He said he had often 
been controlled by some other power than 
his own will, a power from above. In fact, 
he believed, as strongly as did Socrates with 
his daimon, that, “‘when the Almighty wants 
me to do or not to do a particular thing, 
He finds a way of letting me know it.’’ ‘This 
man, thus called of God, became what Lowell 
called him, “‘our first American.” It seems 
that he had some premonition of his tragic 
end. On the morning of his last day, he 
said to the assembling cabinet: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
something serious is about to happen. I 
have had a strange dream, and have a pre- 
sentment such as I have had several times 
before, and always just before some impor- 
tant event. ... But let us proceed to business.” 
In a few hours he was dead, to lie forever 
under the wings of Renown. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUDDIE. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net.—An old priest once 
prayed for the children of his charge that 
the Lord would make the boys pure and the 
girls brave. A parishioner said to him 
afterwards, ‘‘Father, you made a mistake 
in your prayer, for of course you meant to 
ask that the Lord would make the girls pure 
and the boys brave.” “Not at all,” was the 
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priest’s reply; ‘The Lord has done that 
already.’’ Miss Ray might have taken this 
story to heart, so effectively does she show 
the charm of fearless and frank comradeship 
in a girl and of self-forgetting modesty in a 
boy. Buddie is the heedless, irresponsible, 
lovable fellow whose faults are quickly for- 
gotten and whose leadership nobody thinks 
of disputing. That such a fellow has re- 
sponsibilities is plain, and, in Miss Ray’s 
hands, Buddie meets them in true boy fashion. 
Miss Ray is one of the few writers for young 
people whose books somehow capture the 
older reader as well. 


THE BROKEN Hato. By Florence L,. 
Barclay. News. York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s. $1.25 net.—The author of The 
Rosary has her own audience, to whom it is 
necessary only to announce that she has 
written a new book, not unlike her earlier 
stories in its impassioned religious feeling, 
its thought of love as something spiritually 
transcending ordinary limitations, and its 
tender, romantic feeling. The Little White 
Lady, who works an inward transformation 
in eager, ill-brought-up, lovable Dick Cam- 
eron, almost as full of mischief as of devotion 
to his profession, is a heroine after Mrs. 
Barclay’s own heart, old enough to be Dick’s 
mother, if not his grandmother, yet wooed 
and won. To reduce this proposition to 
romance is the feat that Mrs. Barclay has 
undoubtedly accomplished. 


ReEAcHING Up anpD Out. By Amos R. 
Wells. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents net.—To be editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World means to have 
each week the opportunity of speaking wise, 
brave words that go out to multitudes of 
young people East and West and every- 
where. Mr. Wells has made the most of 
this opportunity, exerting his exceptional 
influence to uplift ideals and spread a happy, 
wholesome fellowship of good-will More 
than fifty books are credited to him, and 
probably every one has served a high pur- 
pose. “Reach up as high as you can,” says 
Mr. Wells here; ‘‘reach out as far as you 
can.” He develops his thought into a 
philosophy of life, the philosophy he has 
been practising himself. 


Story Book TREASURES. By Clara Mur- 
ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 
This is the fifth volume in the Playtime 
Series, a compilation of first-rate short stories, 
with selections from the writings of such 
authors as Miss Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, and others especially dear to 
the hearts of young and old, whose work, 
being protected by copyright, has not hitherto 
appeared in such collections. For supple- 
mentary reading in schools or for the chil- 
dren’s bookshelf the book is thoroughly to be 
recommended. It contains nothing com- 
monplace either in subject or treatment, and 
nearly every selection in it is a distinct help 
towards a child’s better acquaintance with 
good writers. 


Mipsuipman Days. By Roger West. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net.—The Naval Academy at Annapolis is 
the background of this story for boys, and 
the life of a cadet is depicted with realistic 
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detail. The two friends whose experiences 
we follow pass through the successive stages 
of development under discipline. They quar- 
rel and even fight, fall in love and find 
adventures, cruise in the Mediterranean and 
see something of actual service in the Spanish 
War. The climax comes with the rounding 
out of the love interest and a successful grad- 
uation. It gives a good idea of a typical 
career at the Naval Academy, and is told 
with the necessary animation and variety 
of incident. 


Miscellaneous. 


The October number of the Yale Review 
illustrates the catholic interests and high 
standards of this periodical and justifies 
an estimate of it as the most eminent ex- 
pression of American culture at the present 
time. For poetry it contains a character- 
istic clarion appeal by Alfred Noyes, and 
the beautiful melodious rhythms of Louis 
Ledoux’s Sicilian Idyl. ‘There is a delight- 
ful study of Xenophon (a gentleman of 
Athens) by Gamaliel Bradford,Jr., and an 
excellent essay on the Italian poet Pascoli 
by Miss Amram. John Burroughs deals 
with the vitalistic and mechanistic theories 
of life. Prof. Toumey argues for the state 
ownership of forests. A picturesque posthu- 
mous paper of William Graham Sumuer, 
starting from the earth-hunger, which is the 
wildest craving of modern nations, projects 
an ideal of the political organization of the 
globe as a family of nations with one body of 
international law, a common language and a 
common literature. The Balkan War leads 
J. B. Bury to tell the story of the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. ‘The 
constitutional reforms proposed by the Pro- 
gressive party are advocated by Yandell 
Henderson, a Yale professor of physiology. 
There is literary entertainment in Rev. E. M. 
Chapman’s exposition of the local New Eng- 
land color of Sarah Orne Jewett’s stories. 
But the most pungent contribution, a dis- 
turbing one, is by the physicist, Henry A. 
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Perkins, who convinces the reader that some- 
thing is wrong with the foundations of 
American culture. ‘The School-boy’s Two 
Lost Years” is a convincing demonstration 
that, in comparison with English, German, 
and French boys, our youths are two years 
behind in their education. 


The third number of the Constructive 
Quarterly, issued in September, shows that 
this new periodical is settling down to the 
discussion of its main purpose of fostering 
Christian unity. There are, to be sure, 
some articles unrelated to that subject, 
though in themselves interesting and valu- 
able; but eight of the contributions wrestle 
with the baffling problem of church unity. 
The result so far is not encouraging. It is 
indeed a striking fact that eminent repre- 
sentatives of divided churches should co- 


perate in this great enterprise of concili- 
atory discussion, and the fact may have large 
consequences; but it is difficult to see how the 
result desired is to come on the basis of the 
frank and uncompromising divergent claims 


expressed in this number. The case is 
clearly comprehended by the venerable and 
saintly Roman Bishop Bonomelli, who points 
out that since the division of Christendom 
the Roman Church has irrevocably pro- 
nounced decisions which are obstacles to 
unity. These decisions cannot be put in 
doubt. ‘‘The more I think of it, the more 
I feel my heart wrung, as I see the impossi- 
bility of finding a way out of so terrible a 
difficulty.” The revered bishop can only 
suggest the following: ‘‘We have the defini- 
tion behind us, we have the zmpassable abyss, 
you have it not. Come over the gulf to us: 
we will forthwith throw our arms about your 
neck, we shall all be sons of the same Mother, 
and of the same Father who is in heaven.” 
If this modernist bishop were pope, doubtless 
the gulf would not seem impassable to others, 
for the definitions would lose their rigidity. 
As it is, we have simply a tearful entreaty 
to accept dogmatic decisions which are the 
actual cause of the present divisions. 
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CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
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The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. While a boy in New 
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the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 
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New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms” seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 


Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 
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SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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one interested. — 
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Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 9r Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass 
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104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly every other 
month a publication bearing this title. 
Its purpose is to offer suggestions for 
the conduct of work for the common 
good in our churches, and also to give 
circulation to articles of value on differ- 
ent phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE SERVANT 
QUESTION. 


By ANNIE WINSoR ALLEN. 


This is one of the social problems which comes 
close home to a great number of American 
households. None is more complex or harder to 
solve. The supply of domestic workers is far 
less than the demand. Mistresses are too often 
unreasonable and unfair, maids are too often in- 
competent and unreliable, and there is constant 
friction between them. In this Bulletin Mrs. 
Allen has stated both sides clearly and impar- 
tially, and has also pointed out the way in 
which improvement must come. She offers a 
practical and reasonable solution of the problem, 
which ought to be closely studied with an open 
mind by both mistresses and maids. It is a 
Bulletin which will appeal especially to the Alli- 
ances and women’s clubs. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet-will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by “‘ Social Service” number, not by title 
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The Dome. 
That Explained It. 


A small and slim new moonlet 
Was shining silver bright, 
And Effie through the window 
Gazed at it with delight. 


The hour was scarcely eight o’clock, 
The twilight lingered still; 

Yet Effie saw that little moon 
Sink quickly towards the hill. 


“T thought that moons stayed up quite late,” 
Said Effie; “but, oh, dear! 

This one is setting even now,— 
I call it rather queer.” 


She pondered for a moment, 
And then she found her tongue,— 
“Tt’s sent to bed so early 
Because it’s very young!” 
—Felix Leigh, im Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Who ate Humble Pie? 


It was cool and pleasant in the shady 
sitting-room; and Kathy glanced about her 
with a little sigh of content, as, with “‘West- 
ward Ho!’’ in her hand, she sank into the 
inviting depths of the great willow rocker, 
thinking of the long morning before her 
“with nothing to do but read and have a 
good time.’ At first she wished that her 
brother Jack and his friend, Theo Lane, 
would move further up the piazza, for their 
chatter just outside the closed blind dis- 
tracted her attention. But presently she 
lost all consciousness of her surroundings in 
the engrossing account of Amyas’s chase of 
the Spanish galleon; and, as the end came, 
and Amyas hurled his sword into the sea, 
she came to herself with a Jong-drawn sigh, 
to hear these words :— 

“Suppose we go this morning. It’s such 
a fine day, and we can get off in two hours. 
It’s only ten now. We'll row up to Shaf- 
ton and eat our lunch there, then fish awhile, 
and, when it gets cooler, go on up to Nestley 
and camp out, getting back home to-morrow 
‘ afternoon. What do you say to it? Will 
you go?” 

It was Theo who spoke; and it was Jack 
who answered hesitatingly: ‘“‘Why, I—don’t 


know. If mother was at home’”’— 
“Wouldn’t she want you to go without 
telling her?’’ 
“Oh, yes! That’s all right. I told her 


we might go any day, and she thought it 
would be fine for us. But there’s the lunch, 
you see, and—other things; and our girl’s 
gone home to spend the day.” 

“But Kathy’s home, isn’t she?” 

“Y-e-s, Kathy’s home. Well, all right,” 
rather hurriedly, as though to ward off the 
next question. ‘“T’ll go. I guess I'll man- 
age somehow. Let’s go out to the barn and 
see if the tent’s all right. Then you can go 
and get your traps, and I’ll meet you at the 
boat-house.’”’ And off they went, leaving 
Kathy with burning cheeks; for what if 
Theo had pressed his question? 

She knew why Jack had hesitated, and of 
what Jack was thinking when Theo sug- 
gested her getting the lunch and attending 
to “the things.” It was a sore subject— 
this of asking favors'of Kathy. It was a 
week now since one had been asked of her, 
and Kathy had found the ‘“‘severe letting 
alone” not altogether as pleasant as she had 
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anticipated. She had told Jack on that oc- 
casion—and in real earnest, too, or sweet- 
tempered Jack would not have resented it, 
she knew—that she wished that he would 
let her alone, with some looks and a man- 
ner added which more than took the place 
of what else she did not say. She could 
hear Jack’s hurt, angry voice now,—the 
voice which was so seldom heard in any but 
laughing, merry tones,—as he said:— 

“You won’t be troubled to do anything 
for me again in a hurry. I’ll go without if 
there is no one else to ask, if I can’t do them 
myself,—and there are some things, worse 
luck, that I can’t do myself,—before I will 
come to you again. For it isn’t the first 
time, by a very good many, that you’ve 
thrown favors to me like a bone to a dog!” 
And then he had gone off with a red face, 
and after that mother or Nora was applied 
to. 

But now mother and Nora were both gone. 

‘He'll have to ask me,’”’ thought Kathy, 
triumphantly, to herself; “for getting lunch 
is one thing that he can’t do. He’ll have to 
eat humble pie, after all!’? And then she 
tried to settle down to her book again, while 
waiting for Jack to appear and perform that 
gastronomic feat. 3 

But somehow the book seemed to have 
lost its interest, though at so exciting a 
point, and her thoughts would wander off 
to Jack. And then, by and by, Kathy’s 
better nature began to wake up and assert 
itself. ‘Don’t you think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself that, instead of being 
ashamed and sorry for the ungracious way 
in which you have met his requests, you are 
fairly gloating over his helplessness? Sup- 
pose you wete obliged to depend on some 
one to sew on your buttons, to get your 
lunch, to darn your stockings, how would 
you like to be met with a scowl and a tart 
word, and how does Jack meet a request of 
yours?” : 

Down to the floor dropped ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!” and out of the room ran Kathy; and 
the next moment she was in the larder taking 
account of stock. 

Almost a whole chicken, to begin with. 
To be sure, it was to have been for their 
dinner; but she would cook herself some 
eggs, and Jack should have it all. Plenty of 
sweet, fresh bread and butter, some hard- 
boiled eggs; for there were four meals to be 
provided, and boys were so hungry! A 
basket of fresh strawberries, which Jack had 
picked an hour ago; but not a mite of cake,— 
peeping into the cake-box. How careless of 
Nora! 

“‘Jack’s ever so fond of those nice cookies 
you know so well how to make,” something 
seemed to whisper. ‘‘Never mind if it is 
hot out here: make them!”’ 

Kathy was bustling about gathering her 
materials when she heard Jack come in and 
go up to his room. “I’m glad he didn’t 
come in,” she thought, adding: ‘‘ Poor Jack! 
I’ve been just horrid to him! I believe,’ 
rolling out her dough vigorously, “that I’ll 
tell him so. I never guessed, till I tried it, 
how perfectly horrid it is not to have people 
ask you to do things.” 

A great basket stood upon the table, 
surrounded by chicken, bread “and butter, 
cheese, eggs, etc.; and Kathy was just tak- 
ing a pan of beautifully browned cookies 
from the oven, when Jack opened the door 
and walked into the kitchen with a per- 
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plexed, anxious expression on his face, which 
Kathy, glancing around, had barely time to 
catch before it was exchanged for one of utter 
astonishment, as her brother cried,— 

“Why, Kathy, what are you doing?” 

The color in Kathy’s cheeks was not all 
from contact with the fire; and there was 
a queer little shake in her voice as she replied, 
turning the cookies out upon a dish,— 

“Why, I thought that somebody might be 
going off, and would want a lunch.” 

“Do you mean you are doing this for me?”’ 
exclaimed Jack, quite forgetting to wonder 
how she knew, the fact that she was doing 
it unasked being so much more wonderful. 
“Are you getting this out-of-sight lunch and 
making these jolly cookies on purpose for 
me?’?’ 

That was too much for Kathy. That 
Jack should be so overwhelmed that she 
was doing him a kindness forced the unflat- 
tering truth of her selfishness upon her with 
a keen pain. Down went the pan, and down 
went Kathy’s face in her hands. 

“Why, Kathy, old girl, what is it?” 
And the next moment Jack’s arms were 
about her; and, with her face buried close on 
his shoulder, Kathy managed to sob out her 
confession, ending,— 

“T don’t wonder you hate me, Jack; but 
I'll never be mean again.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said Jack, with his hand 
under her chin, making dabs at her wet 
cheeks with his not immaculate handker- 
chief. ‘‘Nonsense! Who said I hated you? 
Why, I expect Iam no end of bother! Come, 
cheer up and turn off the waterworks, and 
we'll ‘live happy ever after.’ My, you’re 
a regular trump to get me up such a spread!” 
And, with something very like a blush, he 
gave the wet cheek a hasty peck, and turned 
to contemplate the “ out-of-sight lunch.” 

“He’s the dearest boy in all the world,” 
said Kathy, as, after watching Jack off for 
the river, she returned to the sitting-room: 
“he’s the dearest boy in the world, and—I 
am so happy! I wonder if humble-pie al- 
ways leaves such a pleasant taste in one’s 
mouth?”’—Annie L. Hannah, in Zion’s 
Herald. 


A Lucky Day for Sparrows. 


There are almost as many sparrows on 
Euclid Avenue, West, as there are babies, 
and that is saying a great deal, because al- 
most any hour of the day, from seven o’clock 
in the morning until seven at night, the 
lawns of that avenue resemble so many 
flower beds, with bright blossoms running, 
jumping, and dancing on the green grass as 
flowers may do in fairyland. The blossoms 
on Euclid Avenue, West, are the babies in 
their little white or pink or blue dresses, with 
perky bows on many a sunny head. 

Nearly every Euclid Avenue roof shelters 
a pair of sparrows, and we know one house 
where three mother sparrows have built 
their homes. The family who live in that 
house are away on a vacation. It keeps 
the sparrows busy trying to find enough 
materials with which to build their nests, 
because Euclid Avenue, West, is a clean, 
clean street, with lawns smooth as carpets, 
and side-walks and pavements kept in ex- 
quisite order. 

Euclid Avenue sparrows do the best they 
can to keep clean, too. After every shower 
the babies see all the sparrows taking baths 
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in the water, which stands for a while in 
hollows of the pavement before it is dried 
by thesun,. ‘They plunge right in and splash 
and splash the water over their wings and 
tails: sometimes those little birds look 
like balls of feathers, they try so hard to 
wash every speck of dust from their skins. 
Our sparrows don’t fight often, either. 

One day, when at least ten sparrows were 
searching and searching for soft cotton or 
wool with which to line their nests, and 
perhaps wishing they had chosen homes in 


‘the country, where live hens, ducks, and 
-other feathery comforts, one day the moving 


van stopped in front of the cement house 
nearly opposite Laura’s home. Laura is 
Alan’s three-year-old sister, and Mary 


_Anna is his sixteen-months-old baby sister. 


Both the little ones were on the front porch 
watching the men unpack and carry furni- 
ture into the house, when an accident hap- 
pened which may have made the sparrows 
laugh. 

One of the workingmen, in carelessly 
cutting a rope around a box, sent his knife, 
Tip-rip-rip, straight through half a dozen 
wrappings and made a zigzag hole in a feather 
pillow. The west wind caught the feathers 


_and sent them flying up and down the street. 


When the furniture van was gone, sparrow 
mothers went to market, and every sparrow 
mother flew home with a big feather in her 
mouth.—Frances Margaret Fox, in the 
Churchman. 


How Bob and Kathleen went Nutting. 


Bob and Kathleen had been at the farm 
only a week, when they started’out one 
bright autumn morning to go nutting in 
the woods near their grandfather’s pasture. 
Bob carried a basket of lunch, and Kathleen 
a large, empty potato sack to bring home the 
nuts in. 

“We'll get grandmother to make taffy 
and nut cake,” said Bob; ‘‘and we'll eat 
the rest of the nuts afternoons when we come 
home from school.” 

“To think that school begins to-morrow!” 
sighed Kathleen. ‘‘I wonder what a country 
school is like? I suppose we’ll have a horrid 


_ teacher!’’ 


“Oh, we'll be sure to hate the teacher,” 
Bob agreed; “‘but come on—here we are!” 
For an hour or more the children roamed the 
wood very happily, gathering bright leaves 
and berries, and pricking their fingers on 
last year’s empty chestnut burrs without dis- 
covering anything more satisfactory in the 
way of nuts. 

“T wonder where they can have gone to?” 
Bob grumbled at last, stopping under a large 
tree and staring up into its branches. 

“Nuts are usually found on a nut-tree,” 
said a voice that tried hard not to laugh, 
and, turning sharply, the children saw a lady 
seated on the moss on the other side of the 
tree, sketching a bit of ivy-covered stone wall. 

“Tsn’t this one?”’? asked Kathleen. 

“No, that’s an oak. You can tell it 
by its rough bark and notched leaf. That 
tree just behind you is a chestnut, its leaves 
have fine, sharp points.”’ 

“But I don’t see any chestnuts,’ Bob 
complained. 

“That’s because they are still so green 
it is hard to tell them from the leaves. 
A week or two more and Jack Frost will 
crack open the burrs and toss them down to 
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you.’’ Then, seeing the children’s disap- 
pointment in their faces, the lady added, 
“Tf you will come with me, I will show you a 
hickory nut-tree.’’ Rising, she led Kathleen 
and Bob to where a tall tree stood in a cloud 
of yellow leaves, like a golden-haired prin- 
cess in a fairy-tale. The children saw 
clusters of green nuts along the branches; 
but, though they threw all the stones they 
could find, they could not manage to bring 
one nut down. Kathleen was ready to cry 
when Bob suddenly gave a shout and pointed 
to where, in a snug corner at the foot of the 
tree, lay a little pile of nuts. 


‘Who gathered them?” he cried. ‘‘Can’t 
we take them?” 
“T think so,” said the lady; ‘‘but you 


might ask Mr. Squirrel.” 

“Oh; don’t, Bob,’? Kathleen begged. 
“We have plenty of nice things to eat at 
home, and the squirrels have only nuts— 
perhaps they’ll starve!”’ 

Bobb looked doubtful, and the lady said 
comfortingly: “Oh, no: Mr. Squirrel eats 
other things beside nuts—buds and berries 
and seeds. And the nutting season has only 
just begun for him. He can spare those, 
though I am afraid they will not go a long 
way toward filling your big bag!” Kath- 
leen and Bob both burst out laughing, and 
it was decided to leave Mr. Squirrel half the 
nuts and eat the rest at once. A merry 
picnic followed, for their new friend insisted 
on sharing her crackers and chocolate with 
Bob and Kathleen, and they returned the 
compliment in cookies and sandwiches. All 
too soon it came time to go home; and, as 
the children shook hands with the lady at 
the turn of the road, Kathleen said,— 

“Won't you please let us come and see 
you some day?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” said the lady, her 
eyes twinkling. ‘‘Come to-morrow—come 
at nine o’clock sharp.” 

“But—but we don’t know where you live?” 
cried Bob and Kathleen. 

The lady laughed. ‘You'll find me,” 
said she, “at the little red school-house 
down the road.’’—Gertrude Knevels, in the 
Churchman. 


Cousin Estelfe’s Story. 


When Mary Logan returned from school, 
she laid her wraps on the table and hurried 
to get her new book. She curled up in the 
only easy-chair in the room, and was soon 
interested in the story. She didn’t even 
look up when her grandmother came into 
the room, and she allowed her to take a 
straight-backed, hard chair. 

“Mary,” said her cousin, Estelle Rainer, 
who entered in time to see what took place, 
“T want to tell you about something I saw 
in China. When I went to China as a 
missionary, one of the first things that I 
especially noticed was the nice manners the 
children had. They were so polite and they 
had such a reverence and respect for old 
people. One day I was talking to a room- 
ful of Chinese girls, and an old lady of eighty 
years entered. At once all of those children 
rose, and stood until she had the best seat 
in the room. It was a beautiful sight, and 
I never forgot it. I saw the children in 
their homes do the same thing many times. 
I think the American girls could copy after 
the Chinese girls in that, don’t you?” 

“T think we could,” Mary replied in a low 
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voice, and her face was very red. Then she 
crossed over to her grandmother. ‘Grand- 
mother, I want you to take my chair, it is 
easier than this one.” 

Mrs. Leonard’s face beamed with pleas- 
ure. ‘“‘Thank you, my dear, for being so 
thoughtful of me. That will be much easier 
for my aching back.” 

“T wouldn’t have been so thoughtful if 
Cousin Estelle had not told me a story about 
the manners of Chinese children,’”’ Mary said 
honestly. ‘“‘I don’t want the little Chinese 
girls to have better manners than I have.”— 
Apples of Gold. 


A Kind-hearted Man. 


A story is told of Prof. Leidy, the great 
naturalist, which shows how kind he was to 
animals of every sort. Once he collected 
half a dozen frogs for the purpose of study- 
ing their habits under different conditions. 
He shut these frogs up in a little box for a 
little while, and presently, forgetting all 
about them, he left his home on some im- 
portant errand. 

When he was six blocks away, Prof. Leidy 
suddenly remembered the little captives that 
he had left behind him, and, fearing that 
they might suffocate because of his neglect, 
he walked back the whole distance, and put 
them into a more comfortable place. 

This great naturalist, to whom a monu- 
ment has been erected in Philadelphia, took 
pains not to cause suffering to any dumb 
animal. Surely we should all follow the ex- 
ample of this great scientist, who was so 
kind-hearted in all his dealing with animals. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged: to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, D 4 

Ka unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed, Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual] and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, ‘ 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 

AcEnt, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, g1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
forthem. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. te aD 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


PRES MENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Incorporated 1904 
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To-night I lay the burden by, 
As one who rests beside the road, 
And from his wearied back unbinds 
The whelming load. 


I kneel by hidden pools of prayer, 

Still waters fraught with healing power; 
In God’s green pastures I abide 

This longed-for hour. 


I know that day must bid me face 
Courageously my task again, 

Serving with steady hand and heart 
My fellow-men. 


To hold my sorrow in the dark, 
To fight my fear, to hide my pain, 
And never for an hour to dream 
The toil is vain,— 


This be to-morrow; now, to-night, 
Great pitying Father, I would be 
Forgiven, uplifted , loved, renewed, 
Alone with Thee. 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


Meetings at Buffalo. 


On Thursday ‘afternoon of the week of 
the General Conference in Buffalo various 
societies or departments of work held in- 
teresting meetings, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Sunday School Society meeting, 
could not be reported in the Christian Register 
of last week. We present now reports from 
their accredited representatives :— 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, DE-— 
PARTMENT OF FOREIGN. RELATIONS. 


The afternoon of Thursday, devoted to 
the interests of the Foreign Extension of 
Unitarian Christianity, to its Sunday- 
‘school undertakings, and the cause of social 
justice, had been so encroached upon by 
the belated morning business session that it 
was not until half an hour after the time 
announced on the programme, and to a 
diminished audience, that Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte began his address introducing the 
subject of “Our Unitarian Opportunity and 
Duty in Foreign Lands.” While he spoke, 
the audience returned to the church, and the 
speakers that followed had a large and deeply 
interested audience. Dr. Wendte’s address 
dwelt mainly on the doors now opening to 
Unitarians for characteristic and congenial 
missionary service in Oriental and European 
countries,—Japan, China, India, Syria, the 
Balkan States, and Italy. He made an ear- 
nest plea for larger conceptions of Unita- 
rianism as a world-movement and a world 
faith. 

Dr. F. G. Peabody warmly indorsed the 
growing interest in liberal Christian circles 
for the promotion of their beliefs and in- 
fluence in non-Christian countries. Re- 
cently returned from Japan, he gave a most 

' instructive and appreciative account of the 
work of Dr. Clay MacCauley and his Japan- 
ese fellow-workers in Tokio. No American 
Unitarian church, however strong and de- 
voted, could make a finer showing of intellect- 
ual, moral, social, and spiritual service than 
the Japanese Unitarian church in Tokio. 
It deserved the full confidence and unstinted 
support of the denomination which it rep- 
resents so creditably and unselfishly in 
that. ancient and reborn empire, whose 
recent rise into power and promise is one 
of the wonders of the modern world. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot spoke of his recent 
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visit to Asia, and gave interesting informa- 
tion concerning the deep, spiritual desires of 
the often distinguished and influential men 
and women in China, Japan, and other coun- 
tries with whom he had been brought into 
relations. 

Everywhere he found that a rational, 
liberal and spiritual presentation of Chris- 
tianity, such as our Unitarian Church main- 
tains and cherishes, is a crying need. He 
counselled a wise and generous policy on our 
part to meet these ethical and religious wants 
of the awakening East. Our churches at 
home would themselves be greatly strength- 
ened if they displayed a larger international 
spirit in the foreign missionary field. He 
gave his weighty indorsement to the motives 
and measures of the American Unitarian 
Association in this department of its work. 

In the few moments that remained Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland, representing a 
younger generation of ministers, made a 
ringing and effective appeal for increased 
endeavors in the foreign field, not merely to 
copy existing methods or to seek to add 
to the number of sectarian churches, but to 
sow in receptive minds and anxious souls 
the good seed of religious assurance, of 
rational faith, a purified morality, and a 
higher social consciousness,—this is the 
mission and privilege of Unitarians. They 
should be equal to their opportunities. 

Altogether it was a good meeting, and 
significant of the growing interest of our 
churches in this important department of 
their work, 


THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE. 


The Alliance luncheon on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 7, was an occasion not soon to be for- 
gotten by the three hundred women present. 
The Twentieth Century Club threw wide 
open its beautiful club-house to the visiting 
guests, an act of courtesy and of generous 
hospitality that was greatly appreciated. 
The ladies of the Buffalo committee spared 
no effort to make the arrangements perfect 
to the smallest detail. The result was a 
festive gathering, informal, social, hostesses 
and guests intermingled, strangers seated 
together to part friends. It was a breeder 
of good-will and a strengthener of the bonds 
of fellowship. With all the gayety there was 
a note of earnest consecration to the high 
aims of the Alliance and a sense of the 
inherent spiritual nature of its work. 

Miss Bancroft presided, giving the key- 
note and keeping all in tune. 

Mrs. Letchworth of Buffalo dwelt on the 
inspiration it was to have the Conference 
meet there. 

Miss Low was warmly greeted, the whole 
assembly rising with a spontaneous move- 
ment of love and appreciation. She made 
an affectionate response, and urged all to 
realize the opportunity for wider work, ex- 
tending even across the ocean. 

Mrs. Delano and Mrs. Wicks, Western 
vice-presidents, brought hearty greetings, 
heartily delivered and received. 

Mrs. William C. Gannett of Rochester, 
N.Y., made an earnest plea for a greater 
expression of reverence in the home, as the 
spoken grace, or at least the silent moment 
three times a day at the family meal. The 
selected reading each morning has in more 
than one case proved to be a thing highly 
valued by the children of the family where it 
is practised. We need religion in our lives. 
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Mrs. Robert Stevens of Erie, Pa., brought 
a breezy, inspiring message in favor of 
missionary work, no “spider webs across our 
mission box.’ She told of the demand 
for tracts in Erie after the visit of a cer- 
tain preacher who denounced Unitarianism. 
Even the children asked for tracts to give 
their schoolmates. Mrs. Stevens’s word 
is, ‘‘Do Post-office Mission work and have 
Alliance committees to visit the Sunday- 
school and help the children.”’ 

Mrs. Applebee of Syracuse and Mrs. Smith 
of La Grange, Ill, each in her own happy 
way, urged a greater enthusiasm and de- 
votion. 

These were followed by Mrs. Gilson of 
Massachusetts, Miss Slade of New York, 
the recording.secretary, and, in conclusion, 
by Mrs. Davis, the beloved corresponding 
secretary of the Alliance, who, fresh from 
the observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of her wedding, ascribed her health and vigor, 
and she might have added her marvellous 
youthfulness, to Unitarianism. Again the 
audience rose in tribute to faithful service 
as Mrs. Davis was presented. 

The glow of enthusiasm was on every 
face. A deeply religious fervor sent its thrill 
from one to another. The Alliance women, 
many of whom had never attended such 
a gathering before, parted with a hand- 
grasp and the feeling that it had indeed been 
good to be there. 
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The Conference of Alliance workers was © 


held on Thursday afternoon, October 9, 
Miss Ida Slade of New York presiding. The 
roll-call showed 128 present from eighteen 
States and Canada. 

Four questions were discussed: 1. How 
much time shall the Alliance give to social 
questions? 2. Do you advocate an opening 
service for Alliance meetings? 
make use of Word and Work in your meet- 
ings? And should you like any different 
use of the space allotted to the Alliance? 
4. The Junior Alliance. 

The discussion was lively, many speakers 
taking part, representing different sections 
of the country, and giving evidence of wide 
variance in ideas and customs. 

The religious programme had its cham- 
pions, while others argued for a better un- 
derstanding of broad social questions and 
their consideration at Alliance meetings. 

All who spoke to the second question agreed 
that an opening service adds dignity to a 
meeting and gets the members into a proper 
frame of mind. Yet a show of hands re- 
vealed the fact that there were present rep- 
resentatives of branches that use no open- 
ing service. 

Some would have a uniform service that 
all branches should adopt. At present there 
is a wide range, from the specially prepared 
service, like the one used at Hingham, to 
the simple repetition of a Psalm, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Our Faith. The new leaflet of the 
Study Class Committee is expected to meet 
all needs. 

It appeared from the conference that 
many branches have readings from Word and 
Work, as a part of their regular programme. 
A word was spoken in favor of the items 
about branch work in various sections, their 
ways of earning money, their programmes, 
ete. Suggestions are in this way passed on 
from one to another. 

‘The subject of the Union Alliance proved 
to be full of interest. The organization 
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known as the Camp-fire Girls has been found 
to be a good means of reaching younger girls. 
Miss Padgham told of her success with this 
work. The club stands for service, and 
is so popular that girls from other churches 
have joined. Mrs. Donnell suggested the 
Blue Birds for the youngest group, the 
Camp-fire for the next older, and the Junior 
Alliance for the young women, with definite 
connection made with Sunday-school and 
church. The topic was shown to have 
many perplexing questions that must be 
answered before any satisfactory conclusion 
can be reached. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Buffalo ladies and to the Twentieth 
Century Club for the gracious hospitality 
extended. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. 


The meeting of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at Buffalo, October 9, was held 
under extremely unfavorable auspices. In 
the first place, it was set for 2.30 o’clock, 
Thursday afternoon, the same time for which 
the meeting of the Department of Foreign 
Relations was scheduled, at which such prom- 
inent speakers as Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge, and Rev. Minot 
Simons were to speak. We were also dis- 
appointed to learn that a meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance had been called for the 
same hour. In the second place, this was 
the first meeting to be held in the North 
Street Universalist Church, to which the 
members of the Conference had never been, 
and which was located in an entirely differ- 
ent district from the other churches. In the 


third place, the morning business meeting, 


which was planned to adjourn at one o’clock, 
continued in session until quarter of three. 

Under these adverse circumstances we 
were fortunate to have an attendance of 
perhaps thirty-five or forty. It was decided 
to change somewhat the character of the 
meeting, and an informal conference was 
held, which was presided over by the presi- 


' dent, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The address was given by Rev. E. R. 
Shippen of Detroit, Mich. His - address 
emphasized the part which the young people 
should play in the church. He spoke of an 
old church in New England which many 
years ago opposed certain changes and re- 
forms, on the ground that “the young people 
were in favor of it, and therefore it must be 
wrong.” He said he would not go so far as 
to say that at the present day a certain 
measure was wrong because favored by older 
people, but he was certain that the judgment 
and co-operation of young persons was help- 
ful to any church. He made the recom- 
mendation that a representative of the young 
people’s organization should be a member of 
the board of government or trustees of every 
Unitarian church, that the spirit of the young 
is the spirit which moves and which assists 
in the cause of progress. 

At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. 
Shippen announced that the meeting of the 
Conference had just elected as a member of 
the Council the president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and gave this as 
an indication that the denomination is awak- 
ening to the importance of giving the younger 
people a more prominent part in its affairs. 

The president then called for an informal 
discussion, and several delegates responded, 


including Rev. Harold G. Arnold, former 
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president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, and Rev. John 
H. Wilson, all of whom spoke words of en- 
couragement and hope for the future of the 
organization. 

The president closed by giving a brief 
sketch of the organization of the central body, 
and urged upon those present to support it at 
the coming bazaar, as well as other times 
during the coming year. The meeting ad- 
journed at 3.45. 


New York Letter. 


The test of a vacation is the state of mind 
and body with which one assumes again his 
duties. To return eager for the fray is an 
indication that the rest and change were 
needed and have done their best for us. To 
come back to the inevitable changes takes 
courage and faith. The empty place, the 
sense of loss when certain welcomes are lack- 
ing, are hard to endure but our detached and 
quiet hours among silent mountain places or 
invigorating ocean scenes should fit us for 
even this difficult demand. It is all in the 
day’s work,—the falling asleep, early or late, 
the strength to endure, or the bravery in 
doing one’s task under pressure of a certain 
knowledge of short life or a subconscious 
sense of hurry. The achievement is what 
counts in the end. 

To Mr. Slicer’s people is given the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is recovering, and 
that he will soon be able to take at least a 
fair share of the parish duties upon himself 
again. To make haste slowly will be a hard 
lesson for Mr. Slicer to learn. The zeal of 
the city will doubtless consume him when 
he gets within hearing and seeing distance of 
its cry and lure; but, with Mr. Sullivan to 
share the responsibility of this old parish of 
All Souls’, the great work will go on to the 
satisfaction of all. Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
returned from Europe early in September. 
Mr. Sullivan preached on October 5 in his 
own pulpit. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn, opened its 
doors October 5, with Mr. Martin of the 
Ethical Culture Society in the pulpit, Mr. 
Dutton having taken up his new work in 
San Francisco in August. It takes much 
courage for any society to face the selection 
of a new minister and especially is this true 
of one over which a man like Mr. Chadwick 
stood for so many years as minister and 
friend. A sanctity surrounds the office of 
minister when long mutual service holds it, 
and any break or readjustment is a difficult 
task. However, the people of the Second 
Church have a high optimisim. They still 
believe there is a duty for them to perform, 
and that the right man will be raised up to 
lead in the performance of it. Generously 
and cordially have the other churches of our 
faith invited the pastorless people to accept 
and join their privileges, but it seems wisest 
and best to carry on the individual work for 
the present, at least. 

Mr. Churchill’s book, ‘‘The Inside of the 
Cup,” has set many thinking this summer, 
and several ministers, either directly or in- 
directly, have preached upon it. Most of 
us would grant that a church which was 
merely a religious club should either go or 
stand on its own merits. True religion and 
the saving of souls are as gravely needed 
to-day as they ever were, but interpreta- 
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tions have changed. We need salvation 
for the now and here, and along this line 
real religion has its big work to do. “It 
is not so much What is religion? as Where is 
religion?’”’ that concerns us to-day. Mr. 
Hodder, in Mr. Churchill’s book, has struck 
the right note, but his solution is not as clear 
as the author doubtless desired it to be. 

The First Church of Brooklyn, Mr. Lath- 
rop’s, opened September 21, and Mr. Lath- 
rop preached on “‘Inverted Cripples.’”? On 
September 28 his sermon topic was “The 
Coming Religion.” The project of the rose 
window in this church, now nearing comple- 
tion, originated through the generosity of Mr. 
Robert B. Woodward, and was furthered by 
others who were interested in the suggestion 
that the window be dedicated to ‘All those 
whose lives and services founded and main- 
tained this church.’ 

The Annual Letter comes from the pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah with its looked- 
for clarion call. It opens with Walt 
Whitman’s lines :-— 


“We cannot tarry here: 
We must march—we must bear the brunt 
of battle, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, as 
we go the unknown ways. 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!”’ 


On September 28 Mr. Holmes, lately 
home from Europe, preached on “The Church 
and the Times.” It was an eloquent appeal 
along the lines of Mr. Churchill’s novel. Mr. 
Holmes urges his people to “consecrate anew 
bands and hearts to the age-old battle for a 
free, equal, and united humanity. Sacred 
authority,’’ he says, ‘‘is being challenged and 
denied. Ancient practices of reverence and 
worship are falling into disfavor and conse- 
quent desuetude. New sciences and philoso- 
phies are sapping the foundations of historic 
faith. Jesus is denounced as a figure of myth- 
ology. The world seems even to be losing 
interest in the aim and purpose of religion. 
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... In the face of such facts the friends of 
religion might well seem to have good reason 
for despair, and yet I, for one, cannot believe 
that these facts are correctly interpreted 
when they lead to this desperate conclusion. 
On the contrary, the age demands a new 
religion. What seems the wanton destruc- 
tion of cherished faiths is but the clearing 
of the ground for the religion of the future. 
Out of the wreckage of the past and out of 
the abundant new material provided by 
modern knowledge we must construct a new 
religion which in both its theological and 
practical aspects shall express the larger 
visions and nobler hopes of our times as the 
old religion expressed the intellectual and 
spiritual ideals of medizvalism.”’ 

These are brave words and should be a 
call to all ministers, especially those in large 
cities where the tremendous problems of 
men, women, and children press against every 
door of possible solution. 

Mr. Holmes does not confine himself alone 
to the “new religion” of the churches, but 
also to that of the life outside the doors. He 
is on a dramatic committee that considers the 
plays that are to be presented this winter. 
There are some of us who would prefer to 
have Mr. Holmes and his kind act as censors 
rather than the New York police force. 
Well-meaning and energetic as some of these 
men may be, they have, so far, permitted all 
kinds of indecencies on the stage in farce and 
light opera, and have become alarmed only 
when social and ethical questions were con- 
sidered seriously. They have become, ap- 
parently, as hopelessly befuddled as the 
conductor on the train who was conscien- 
tiously trying to enforce rules. Seeing a lady 
with a cat in her lap, he pointed to a printed 
sign which read “All dogs must go in the 
baggage car.” 

“But this is a cat,’’ the owner insisted. 

“All the same, lady. Dogs in the baggage 
car!”’ 

“But there’s a lady over there with a 
turtle. Why don’t you make her take that 
into the baggage car?”’ 

The sarcasm was lost upon the upholder of 
the law. ‘The following settled the question: 
“Madam: cats is dogs and must go in the 
baggage car! Turtles is insects and can 
stay in here!”’ 

In about the same indirect manner the 
morality of the stage is bungled to-day. 
Men and women, young and old, sit an even- 
ing through, laughing at suggestive and 
outspoken vulgarity that should bring a 
blush to any cheek; but, when such a play as 
“The Lure” is presented, the shocked police 
force and conservative folk get tremendously 
roused. There is nothing but exposure of 
truthin “The Lure.” Ifthe truth isugly and 
heartbreaking, should it, therefore, be sup- 
pressed? If our own special young girls are 
shielded and protected by loving care, is that 
any reason for taking from the stage (often 
the unprotected girl’s surest source of in- 
struction) a play which sets forth in startling 
manner the horrors that in the form of a 
lure beset her every day? Of course, to see 
a city “‘boss’’ handcuffed and going forth 
to meet his just due is not an appetizing 
sight for a certain class and with the line, 
“Tt’s paytime at last,’’ ringing in his ears, 
the white slaver and his associates get a sug- 
gestion that is inevitably upsetting, but 
not to the morals of the innocent! 

Perhaps there should be a censorship of 
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plays, but any committee dealing with this 
matter should be composed of men and 
women whose first thought is for truth and 
its honest portrayal,—truth that deals with 
the daily life, not only of the sheltered and 
safe, but of them who must battle in the 
open. This is the legitimate field of drama 
and should never be curtailed by them who 
have every reason to fear the effect of having 
;fresh air and sunshine turned into dark 
corners. Nor is it wise for thinking people 
to condemn a play or book from newspaper 
reviews. 

The Flatbush Society is very social in its 
nature, and this year has engaged a kinder- 
gartner and dancing teacher, who do not con- 
fine themselves alone to the society’s inter- 
ests, but cordially welcome the young people 
of the neighborhood to share in the instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. 

The Willow Place Chapel has continued its 

‘good work all summer. ‘There are no closed 
doors there! The only recreation and relax- 
ation the people of that neighborhood know 

ee such as lie at their doorsteps. Mr. 
Lathrop wisely urges his people to mingle 
freely with the young and old of the various 
clubs of the Willow Place Chapel work and 
thereby learn, as well as instruct in, the com- 
mon cause of humanity. 

The Samaritan Alliance of Mr. Lathrop’s 
church has issued its winter’s programme. 
Its object is to create and sustain interest in 
the religious and social life of the Church of 
the Saviour, to consider questions relating 
to the interests of Unitarianism, to promote 
real fellowship and co-operation among mem- 
bers, and to sustain an interest in missionary 
work. 

The New York League has also a pro- 
gramme far reaching and humanitarian in its 
appeal, which programme will shortly be 
published. H. Tact 


Francis Cutting. 


The passing of Francis Cutting of Oakland, 
Cal., who died there October 1, removed 
from the life of the Pacific Coast a man who 
for nearly half a century has been an active 
and influential factor in its commercial and 
industrial development, and has also been 
for many years a devoted and generous 
friend of the Unitarian cause. He was born 
in Lowell, Mass., Aug. 22, 1834, and came 
to California in 1857, where he speedily rose 
to a leading position among the pioneer man- 
ufacturers of the Pacific Coast. On this 
coast he was the first person to manufacture 
glass, the first to can fruits and vegetables, 
the first to put them up in tin, the first to 
can Alaska salmon, and the first to produce 
tin ore in commercial quantities. The “‘Cut- 
ting Brand” of tinned goods has for forty 
years had a world-wide reputation for ex- 
cellence. Mr. Cutting also had many other 
important interests in banking, railroads, 
manufactures, mining, and agriculture. It 
would not be easy to name another man who 
in the past balf-century has had a more active 
or wider share in the process of developing 
the rich natural resources of the Pacific Coast 
and rendering them tributary to the service 
of man. 

Mr. Cutting’s chief interest in life, how- 
ever, his inspiration in active work, and his 
solace in hours of leisure, was religion; and 
his favorite theme in conversation was the 
immanence of God. Had he felt he had the 
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natural talents for it, he would even in middle 
life have entered the pulpit. In lieu of this 
he nourished for many years the thought of 
some day founding an institution where 
others, as his substitutes, might prepare 
themselves for the work of the ministry. In 
this thought his wife enthusiastically joined 
him; and thus in 1904, with the furtber co- 
operation of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Davis, 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
was founded. He and Mrs. Cutting gave it 
jointly during their lifetime something like 
$55,000 for maintenance and property, and 
he left it a further bequest of $100,000. 

In his personal character Mr. Cutting was 
one of the most modest, kindly, unselfish, and 
courteous of men, who did justly, loved 
mercy, and walked humbly with God. He 
was trustee of the Oakland church for the 
last twenty-two years of his life, and had 
served as director of the American Unitarian 
Association for six, and of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian Conference for five, years. His wife, a 
daughter, and a son survive him. 


In Memory of Mrs. Hackley. 


The trustees of the Hackley School here 
record their deep respect for the memory of 
Mrs. Hackley, who died at the school on 
September 4, in her ninety-third year. The 
school was founded by her bounty, and her 
steadfast support has been from the begin- 
ning its chief reliance. She made her home 
at the school, and watched over its develop- 
ment with solicitous care. Her unfailing in- 
terest and sympathy have constantly been 
drawn upon by trustees, teachers, and schol- 
ars. ‘The impress of her personality and her 
purpose will long continue to mould the char- 
acter of the school and make it the source of 
sound learning, self-reliant democracy, and 
deep spiritual impulses. Her associates in 
this board are cheered by the knowledge that 
her last years were made happy by the devo- 
tion of many of those whose lives she had 
helped to shape, and by the widening influ- 
ence of the school to which she gave not only 
her money, but the best gifts of mind and 
heart. The trustees will take up the obliga- 
tions created by Mrs. Hackley’s will with 
grateful confidence and with high resolve to 
make her wise beneficence increasingly pro- 
ductive of the fruits of wisdom and character. 


The Alliance. 


The monthly board meeting of the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women was held in the 
Parish House, First Unitarian Church at 
Buffalo, on Friday morning, at the close of 
the General Conference. 

The 1913 Manual was presented to the 
28 members and guests present. Reports 
were heard from committees. It was decided, 
with the co-operation of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to retain Mr. Key on the 
Southern Circuit until Dec. 1, 1913. 

The Post-office Mission strongly appeals 
for more helpful and earnest co-operation on 
the part of all Alliance members. 

Mrs. Davis will visit Detroit during the 
Western Conference this month, and also 
Ann Arbor, Dayton, and other near-by 
branches. 

Miss Marquand reported the meeting of 
the International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women which was held at Paris in the sum- 
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mer. This union of representatives from 
nine countries (Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Australia, and America) seems, from 
the account given by Miss Marquand, who 
was secretary of the Alliance Committee, to 
be the beginning of what may be a strong in- 
ternational body. Especially of interest was 
the account of the Guild of Friendship in 
Great Britain and European countries,—a 
committee very similar in idea to our College 
Girls Committee for the care of Unitarian 
young people coming as strangers to the 
larger cities. 

At the close of the meeting the board mem- 
bers were most hospitably entertained at a 
luncheon in the Parish House, by the ladies 
of the Parkside Branch and those of the First 
Unitarian Society. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Three courses of lectures of unusual im- 
portance are being given. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer is lecturing, 
Thursday mornings in October, on ‘‘ Classes 
in Modern Democracy.” ‘That on October 
23 deals with “The Successful One- 
quarter,” and on October go the subject 
is “Social Leadership.”” Mrs. Spencer uses 
charts to show labor opportunities, conser- 
vation of natural resources, value of laws 
limiting monopoly, etc., and explains how 
society can use the successful one-quarter. 
In the last lecture she will show how society 
can heed and follow social leadership. "These 
lectures are at 10.15 and are valuable to 
every person or organization that would 
be most efficient in social service. ‘Tickets 
may be obtained at the door. ‘The price 
is twenty-five cents. 

The other two courses occur on Saturday 
mornings, and are free to any who will come. 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, whose many lectures 
last winter were so helpful, will give ten 
lectures on “The Spirit and Method of 
Teaching.” These begin at ten o’clock. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance will also give 
ten lecture-readings, these following Dr. 
Starbuck’s. Teachers especially will find 
this course as interesting as it is profitable, 
and no one who can arrange to be present can 
afford to miss the opportunity of hearing 
two helpful series of lectures. 


The Lowell Lectures. 

Free Public Lectures in the Lowell Insti- 
tute (founded in 1836 by John Lowell, Jr., 
and opened to the public in 1839) on “‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity,’ by Kirsopp Lake, M.A., 
D.D., professor of early Christian literature 
in the University of Leyden, Holland, are 
announced as follows:— 

“The Jewish World and the Historic 
Jesus: The Sources, History or Myth,’ 
October 20 (Monday); ‘‘The Teaching of 
Jesus: Eschatology, Ethics, Christology,” 
October 23 (Thursday); ‘The Gentile 
World; The Empire; Orientalism; Magic 
and Philosophy; Jewish and Christian Mis- 
sions,’ October 27 (Monday); ‘‘ The Pauline 
Churches: The Problems of Hellenic Chris- 
tianity,’”” October 30 (Thursday); ‘The 
Johannine Restatement: Sacraments and 
Fate,” November 3 (Monday); ‘The 
Catholic Church; Popular Christianity and 
Christian Theology; The Legacy to the 
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Church of To-day,’ Novembet 6 (Thurs- 
day). 

The lectures will be given in Huntington 
Hall, 491 Boylston Street, at eight o’clock 
intheevening. Doors opened at 7.300’clock, 
but closed at 8 o’clock and throughout each 
lecture. Tickets may be secured, free of 
charge, by applying by mail to the Curator 
of the Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and enclosing one stamped, addressed 
envelope for each ticket desired. 

Other free lectures in the Lowell Institute 
are announced in the programme, to be had 
likewise by sending to the Curator a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Annual Meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be held on 
Wednesday, October 29, with the Second 
Unitarian Society, in Sears Chapel, Brook- 
line. Mr. William H. Sayward of Dorches- 
ter, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, 
and Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston will be 
the speakers. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the First Unitarian Society in 
Whitman, Rey. Harvey C. Merrill, minister, 
on Wednesday, October 29. In the morn- 
ing Rev. D. R. Freeman will speak on ‘‘ The 
Coming Age in the Light of the Present Day.” 
An address on “Liberalism and Conserva- 
tion”’ will be given by Rev. Sidney S. Robins, 
Kingston, in the afternoon. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, October 27, at eleven o’clock. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
upon ‘‘Impression gained during a recent trip 
as Billings Lecturer to Japan”; and by Prof. 
N. Huesaki of Japan, now at Harvard Uni- 
versity, on “The Influence of Buddhism on 
Japanese Life.” Luncheon served at one 


Deaths. 


FANNY B. ALLEN. 


The death of Miss Fanny B. Allen, of West Newton, is 
a great shock to the community, for, although ill for two 
months, the end was not anticipated until Monday even- 
ing. 

Miss Allen was born in West Newton, in the house in 
which she has always lived, where her father, the late 
Nathaniel T. Allen, educator, reformer, and philanthro- 
pist, lived and had his school. Nine years ago Miss Allen 
and her sister started their school, under the name of the 
Misses Allen School. It has been successful from the first, 
and has each year had to refuse many pupils. Miss Allen 
had mothered and stimulated the lives of many hundred 
boys in her father’s school and girls in her own. She 
was absolutely high-minded, generous, and unselfish to 
a fault, loving and sympathetic. Her ideals were extremely 
high and lofty. 

She interested herself in all that pertained to the best 
in education, society, and philanthropy. She founded the 
Lucy Jackson Chapter, D. A. R., and was its regent many 
years. She was closely connected with the descendants of 
the Mayflower Society, and many other clubs. She had 
travelled and studied extensively abroad, visited in the 
homes of princesses in Hungary, Countesses in Italy, and 
noted people, like the Shackletons, Clarks, and Herfords 
in England. 

Her beautiful personality will be missed by the hundreds 
who knew her in this and other countries. ; 
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FRANCIS HENRY LEE. 


Francis Henry Lee died in Salem the 7th inst., in the 
house on Chestnut Street in which he was born. He was 
the son of the late John Clarke Lee and Harriet Paine 
(Rose) Lee, and was the last survivor of a large family of 
children. His father founded with the late George Higgin- 
son the widely-known firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. of 
Boston, bankers and brokers. - 

Mr. Lee married in 1871 Sophia Edgehill Willson, the 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Edmund B. Willson of 
Salem, and the grand-daughter of the late Rev. L. Luther 
Willson of Petersham. He is survived by Mrs. Lee. 
They had no children. 

Early in the War of the Rebellion he enlisted in Company 
F of the Massachusetts Twenty-third Regiment, in which 
he served modestly and faithfully as a private, never seek- 
ing the promotion he could have readily obtained. Sen- 
sitive to pain and suffering and to the horrors of war, he 
rarely mentioned the experiences of those years, though 
retaining a keen interest in the history of the struggle in 
which he had borne a part. 

He was a trustee of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
a director of the Essex Institute, a trustee of the Plummer 
Farm School, the founder and a director of the Oratorio 
Society, a trustee of the Salem Fraternity founded in 1869, 
and said to be the first boys’ club in America. To all of 
these institutions he gave not only his untiring services, 
but to him their treasuries are largely indebted. An in- 
timate friend has written of him, quoting President Eliot’s 
characterization of a Boston philanthropist, “‘He was a 
giver and an inciter of others to giving.” He was truly 
this. Never importunate and always leaving the door 
open for a refusal, yet his enthusiasm in his cause was so 
contagious that our pocketbooks opened at his will. 

For over thirty years he spent his summers in Peter- 
sham. The beautiful public library of that town, a me- 
morial to its soldiers of the Wars of the Revolution and of 
the Rebellion, is especially indebted to him for the raising 
of the funds for its erection and for his continued care for 
its interests, He was a trustee of the library from its com- 
mencement to the present year, when his illness prevented 
his serving. 

He was a constant, liberal, and enthusiastic: supporter 
of the Unitarian church. He was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the North Church of Salem and for about 
twenty-five years sang in its choir. He raised the money 
for its fine organ. When the Unitarian Church in Peter- 
sham was burned in 1908, and a new one built, he aided 
greatly in raising money for it and for its organ, for he 
was determined that it should have a good one. His last 
work of that sort was raising funds for the organ of the new 
Unitarian church in Marblehead. 

In him were united an unusually sweet nature and an 
appreciation of the finest in life. He was a lover of books 
and music, and had what seemed to be an intuitive judg- 
ment of character. Life was a joy to him, and he was a joy 
to his friends. Who of them can forget his kindly yet 
keen comments on men and events, and his imitations of 
quaint characters? 

To all of us Frank Lee is.a beautiiu m2mory, Of him 
it may truly be said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” w. Ss. 
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RGANIST of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 
graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week, is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work. Is experienced in organizing and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs and choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker. 
Address, ORGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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emy, 6 minutes from trains, an old brick house, warm 
in winter and cool in summer, 4 rooms on each floor, fine 
view, glassed-in piazza, furnace. Small family preferred. 
Rent reasonable. Write to 144 Adams St., Milton, Mass. 
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o’clock, followed by the business session. 
All ministers in the fellowship of our com- 
munion are cordially invited. 


Churches. 

DoRCHESTER, Mass.—First Parish Church» 
Meeting-house Hill, Rev. Roger S. Forbes: 
That it is essential for a parish to be wide 
awake and progressive requires no better 
proof than was shown on Friday evening, 
October 10, at the re-dedication of the vestry 
of this First Parish Church. This parish, 
which is one of the most active among 
Unitarian organizations, as well as the oldest, 
has felt for a long time that changes were 
necessary. ‘The people of to-day have so 
many more interests than formerly that 
something must be done to centralize in- 
terests in the church. ‘Therefore, since last 
spring the rebuilding of the vestry has been 
carried on under the efficient supervision of 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., the architect. 
Five hundred people gathered together to 
enjoy a social hour, while the orchestra 
rendered various selections. Mr. Forbes 
spoke a few words of welcome and intro- 
duced Miss Marjorie Young, who recited an 
ode written by a member of the parish. A 
long procession was then formed, headed by 
Mr. Channing Clapp, the senior deacon, and 
Miss Mary Hall, daughter of Rev. Nathaniel 
Hall, minister of the church for many years. 
Mr. Clapp and Miss Hall bore torches as 
representatives of the older generation. Fol- 
lowing, came two of the young people who 
had grown upin the church,—representatives 
of the younger generation. Ten young 
people bearing lighted torches followed, 
while the rest of those present fell in line. 
As the procession moved slowly through the 
vestry, each one placed his or her harvest 
offering consisting of fruit, flowers, or vege- 
tables, on the tables. When this moving 
line drew near the hearth in the Allen Parlor, 
Mr. Forbes explained the significance of the 
ancient custom of lighting the fire on the 
hearth. Mr. Clapp and Miss Hall then 
handed their lighted torches to the two 
representatives of the younger generation, 
who then lighted the fire. Thus was the 
keeping of the fire on the hearth handed 
down from generation to generation. Prayer 
was offered, and the long line returned to the 
vestry, where “Old Hundred”’ was sung anti- 
phonally. All joinedin a hymn written bya 
former member of the parish. Dancing fol- 
lowed, and at eleven o’clock all joined hands 
and united in singing “Auld Lang Syne.’’ 
The affair was a great success. It showed a 
true spirit of togetherness, and brought 
with it a closer bond of fellowship. 


DuNKIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial 
Church: Rev. H. J. Adlard, who commenced 
his pastorate on June 1, was formally or- 
dained and installed on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 10. A large congregation assembled. Dr. 
Doan, formerly of the Meadville Theological 
School, preached the sermon, taking for 
his subject “‘The Mind of Christ.”” He 
showed how every great religion has had 
its human incarnations of God, its “ Christs,”’ 
worshipped rather than an abstract Abso- 
lute, and also that this has important social 
implications for us to-day. Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo read several appropriate 
passages of Scripture, and also offered the 
ordination prayer. Rev. F. M. Bennett, 
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field agent for the Middle States Conference, 
gave the charge to the new minister, and in 
the name of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation offered him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. E. H. Reeman, of the Church 
of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., gave a modern, 
forceful charge to the people. A well- 
attended reception in the parsonage followed 
the service. 


MontacuE Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. R. E. Birks: The fall work has 
opened with renewed interest and activity 
noticeable on every hand. The minister 
announced a harvest sermon for Sunday, 
October 5; and, as a surprise to him, the old 
meeting-house was elaborately decorated, 
the occasion being made a free-will offering 
of fruit and vegetables. The church_pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance; the pulpit 
became a pyramid of autumnal blessings 
which were freely outpoured; there were 
stacks of rye and corn, garlands of grapes 
and vines, baskets of fruit covering the plat- 
form, while gorgeous autumn leaves which 
extended clear around the audience room, 
formed a background for the whole. ‘There 
was good music by the choir and a good ser- 
mon, while a wonderful spirit of worship and 
good-will pervaded the audience which in- 
cluded visitors from several denominations. 
After the service the fruit and vegetables were 
given to the minister. On Friday, October 9, 
came the annual harvest supper, which has 
become one of the social functions of the 
village. Most of the Sunday decorations 
remained in place, and more were added for 
the church parlors and dining-room. The 
attendance this year was very large, parties 
coming from the surrounding villages. Rev. 
and Mrs. Birks and family are much appre- 
ciated in Montague, where they are promi- 
nent in every good movement. ‘The beauti- 
ful new parsonage is a centre of life, its hos- 
pitality being known for miles around. 
During the recent village holiday and carni- 
val which was attended by one thousand 
people, the minister and family kept open 
house. No church has a more devoted and 
tireless band of workers, and it is taking a 
position in the community which it has not 
held for years. Its one need is to have its 
old-fashioned meeting-house modernized and 
made practical for modern purposes in this 
alive and progressive old New England 
country town. 


Roxpury, Mass.—First Church, Eliot 
Square, Rev. James De Normandie: Mr. De 
Normandie proposes to give some sermons, 
during the year, upon “Human Nature, as 
bearing on the Great Social Questions of our 
Day.” The subject Sunday, October 26, 
“Human Nature and Labor.” 


Personals. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland gave his first public 
address in Japan, Sept. 15, 1913, at Unity 
Hall, Shiba. A large audience gathered to 
hear him. His subject was “‘ Liberal Religion 
as a World Movement.” This noteworthy 
theme was treated by the speaker, says 
the Tokyo Advertiser, with great compre- 
hensiveness and sympathy, revealing no 
sectarian character. After defining religion 
as the free national, scientific, and spiritual 
movement, which is specifically accompany- 
ing the enlightened thinking of modern man- 
kind, Dr. Sunderland passed in rapid review 
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the religious condition of most of the peoples 
of the world. He opened a wide and inspir- 
ing prospect for the future of humanity in 
closing his review of the world-wide spread 
of liberalism. His faith is that humanity, 
by means of the new internationalism which 
is fast taking possession of the world, will 
some day come into a real sympathy and 
fellowship, inspired by confidence in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, which is distinctively emphasized by 
modern liberal religion. While in Japan, 
Dr. Sunderland will meet with liberal religious 
thinkers generally, and also address religious, 
literary, and educational institutions and 
societies upon topics dealing with various 
problems of modern life, as well as those 
involved in the special object he has in 
charge. 
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Conversion. 


BY REV. GEORGE lL. MASON, 


One of the hardest things for our orthodox 
friends to understand is the reason why 
Unitarians place so little value upon “con- 
version,” or ‘‘the second birth.” Now a 
little matter of personal experience may 
prove of some value to those interested in the 
psychology of religion. The writer, at nine- 
teen years of age, passed through the ex- 
perience of ‘‘conversion,’’ and some months 
later was baptized by immersion and ad- 
mitted as a member of the Free Baptist 
Church on “confession of faith.’”? His ex- 
perience was a real one, and, considering 
the background of his mental and spiritual 
life, was. a real advance, though later on he 
rejected in his belief his ‘orthodoxy.’ 

This first experience he remembers well, 
the day and almost the hour of that winter 
evening long ago, but here is another ex- 
perience to be taken into account. When 
thirty-eight years of age, only a few years 
since, one April day, he for the first time 
“confessed” to his wife that he had accepted 
the Unitarian point of view in general, 
though the particular matter under considera- 
tion at the time was that of Biblical criticism. 
Gradually this man had given up in suc- 
cession his belief in eternal punishment, 
in a personal devil, in an infallible book, and, 


last of all, his Sabellian theory of the Trinity, 


along with his ‘“‘model’’ theory of the “‘atone- 
ment, 7 

Now the point right here is this. At the 
time of this second great experience another 
immense weight fell from the man’s mind 
or heart, and he remembers this day in the 
calendar, almost the very hour. Why not 
call this the third birth? From that day to 
the present an exalted, happy religious. ex- 
perience has been his, in the sense more es- 
pecially of at last discovering a God of su- 
preme love, the old fear of hell gone forever. 
Yes, the fear of hell, when as a little boy he 
would say, “‘Now I lay me,” on retiring, and 
add a few words on his own account that he 
might not awake in hell before morning! 

As a boy he attended “revivals,’”’ learned 
that he was a sinner, a lost soul, must have 
the blood of Jesus wash away his sins, etc. 
He was ordained to the ministry some years 
after his first ‘“‘conversion,’ and found 
‘sound in the faith’? by a council of seven 
Free Baptist ministers, three of whom still 
survive in the flesh. 

He was brought up to believe that Uni-. 
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“It certainly does 
make cooking easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet to 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the famous Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers. 
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tarianism and infidelity are equivalent terms. 
When, finally, he became a Unitarian min- 
ister himself, he had never heard a Unitarian 
sermon preached, though he had read many 
liberal books and nearly all the free tracts 
issuing from 25 Beacon Street, incidentally 
keeping said tracts out of view of “ortho- 
dox”’ eyes. 

This communication is offered as present- 
ing one of the “varieties of religious ex- 


in a church of outward authority or in 
“liberal orthodoxy,’’ as this man found relief 
for a short time; but somehow to him any 
authority imposed from without is abhorrent, 
and any attempted half-way station between 
liberal and traditional religion is only a way 
station. To him, Unitarianism, or the 
liberal faith, allows all possible room for 
future experiences and development. Suffice 


perience.” 


years of mental and spiritual questionings 
and yearnings, is one of deep satisfaction and 
constant joy, perhaps largely because of the 
price paid. Anyhow, it was all found by 
personal quest and against an early environ- 
ment almost wholly traditional. 

GREEN Harsor, Mass. 


Cadillac, Mich., is reported to be the fore- 


it to say that this new attitude toward God, 


Others might have found relief |humanity, and the universe, attained after 


most city in the country for varied and close 
utilization of forest products. 
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| Pleasantrics, 


“My son-in-law,’’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
‘‘has rather a convex personality. 


Householder: ‘‘Never mind him! You 
know the saying, ‘A barking dog never 
bites.’””—Caller: “Ves, Iknowit. Does he? 


A caller, confronted by a dog that barked 
savagely while his tail kept wagging, ex- 
pressed anxious doubt as to which end he 
should believe. 


Chicago Girl: “If you come from Boston, 
perhaps you know the Fenns.’’ Harvard 
Sophomore: ‘The Back Bay Fens? Oh, 
yes, I know them very well. In fact, I ride 
over them every week.” 


f Miss Smith: “Can you pick out Archie 
and Kate down there, Mr. Calembert?”’ 
Mr. C.: “Oh, yes: I am ver’ good looking.” 
Miss S. (gently): ‘‘ That does not mean ‘keen- 
sighted.’” Mr. C.: “Ah, yes: vat I_mean 
I am looking ver’ well!’”—Fun. 


The professor was telling the class in 
English history of the Elizabethan era. 
He turned to one of the young men and 


asked: ‘‘How old was Elizabeth, Mr. 
Holmes?” The young man wore a far-away 
expression. ‘‘Kighteen on her last birthday, 


sir,’ came the reply.—Lippincott’s. 


Lowell was once in Italy with a young 
man, who tried to tell a beggar to go to the 
devil. He meant to say Andate al Diavolo; 
but, unfortunately, his first word was An- 
diamo, ‘“‘Let us go.” At this the beggar 
took off his hat, and told how delighted he 
should be to go anywhere in such good com- 
pany.—New England Magazine. 


A correspondent sends the Listener a rare 
bit of English. It was written by a woman 
in excusing her tardiness in answering an 
inquiry that had been addressed to her: “I 
would have written before, but I have been 
sick with a dog-bite in the arm. ‘The man 
that owns the saw mills’ dog bit me in the 
road.”” ‘The excuse was accepted as suffi- 
cient.—Transcript. 


A Nantucket correspondent writes: “If you 
want to measure the spirit of our Island aris- 
tocracy, listen to this: A school boy began 
an essay in this fashion. ‘Napoleon was a 
great man and a great soldier, but he was an 
off-islander.’ It reminds one of what the 
Western man said about New York, that it 
was a lively town, but most too far from 
Chicago ever to be much!” 


Robert was spending the summer near 
Glen Rapids. ‘The visitors in the hotel made 
many excursions to the rapids, and Robert 
heard a great deal of talk about ‘‘shooting 
the rapids.” One day he hurried to his 
mother, saying, ‘‘ Mother, they keep telling 
that story about shooting the rapids every 
day, and I don’t believe it.” ‘‘Why, Rob- 
ert! Why don’t you believe it?” ‘Well 
they never take a gun, and nobody’s ever 
brought home any rapids.” 


In a provincial town a young damsel called 
at the post-office, and bashfully inquired if 
there was a letter addressed to A. B., 10. 
“Business or love letter?’’ said the clerk, 
by way of a joke. Her face turned crimson 
as she replied, “‘Business letter!” As the 
letter was not to be found, the young woman 
went away, but returned shortly afterward, 
tapped at the window, and said in faltering 
accents, ‘‘Oh, sir, would you mind just having 
a look among the other letters?’””—Sacred 
Heart Review. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 2 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the nist Sao we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 3 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— : 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
me fnew to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, a.2. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. B: air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. reer sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium, Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayToNn, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys, 


George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. }PFincipals, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


‘on Half way b 
Situation Ii'Now York. Wo raw 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


; General and College Courses. 
Studies Geriates Stusie’ Ase De: 


mestic Science. : 
Gymnasium, basketball 


Athletics tennis, driving, ponies a 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 
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